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I 

THE MAN IN THE ROAD 

THE DoUivers had come from the West, full of 
energy and a joyous optimism that six months' 
residence in New York had only strengthened, as will 
presently be seen; and things had gone so well with 
them in a business way that Page felt justified in 
buying the long-coveted automobile, which he was 
keeping as a surprise for Marjorie on the second 
anniversary of their marriage, the i6th of June. 
Moreover, he had planned to spend the whole day 
motoring with her, and to that end had secretly 
prepared himself to drive the car. 

When he found, therefore, on reaching his office 
on the 15th, that he must devote a part of the 
following day to a matter of business, involving 
the possible purchase by the Dixie & Great Lakes 
Railroad of a large amount of draught-gear, he de- 
cided rather to hasten than to defer the moment of 
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presentation, and immediately called up his wife by 
telephone. 

"How would you like to play with me this after- 
noon?" he began. 

"Instead of to-morrow?" she instantly questioned, 
apprehension in her tone. 

"Instead of to-morrow mornings ^ he explained. 
"Wouldn't you rather have two afternoons than a 
whole day?" 

"Why?" 

"Well," he temporized, diplomatically, "you won't 
get so tired, for one thing. Besides, it may rain 
to-morrow. But it's fine to-day, and I'm not very 
busy, so if it suits you, I'll come home early and 
freshen up a bit. Then we'll wander where our 
fancy listeth, and get luncheon — and perhaps dinner 
— on the way. How does that strike you?" 

"Joyfully, of course. Especially as the bird in the 
bush may flit before we get to it." 

"No, it won't," he promised, laughing. "We'll 
bag that one, too. We'll surely have two long after- 
noons together." 

Learning that she had shopping to do down-town, 
he suggested, with an amused appreciation of con- 
trasts, that they should meet at noon at a hotel in 
Forty-second Street, and thence take a surface-car 
to their apartment on the upper West Side. Sub- 
sequently he called up the garage and directed that 
the new automobile be sent to his door at one o'clock, 
after which he gave all his energies to the business of 
the day. 

Promptly at the appointed hour he met Marjorie 
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at their rendezvous, and they strolled to the comer, 
where they stood in the sun awaiting a Broadway 
car, and watching the ceaseless procession of equi- 
pages, while she told him of her moming*s shopping. 
Presently there was a pause. Then said she, sighing: 

"Why do we always have to wait and wait for a 
street-car, if we happen to want one, when at home 
we can hardly hear ourselves think for the clatter of 
their continual passing?'* 

"Why in thunder don't we own a car?" grumbled 
her husband, voicing with keen relish an oft-repeated 
lament. "Who are all these motoring people, that 
they should roll by in gaudy glory, puffing smoke in 
our faces, while we sizzle on a curb waiting for a 
contemptible street-car? Insolent, vulgar, blatant 
ostentation, I call it!" 

Marjorie laughed. "Oh, well, a street-car isn't 
so bad if it has open sides," she defended. "At least, 
it's better than the Subway on a day like this." 

"But who wants to run on rails, anyhow?" 
growled DoUiver, with enjoyment. "You're a poor- 
spirited, submissive sort of person, after all, Marjorie, 
content to poke along always on the same track, over 
a route somebody else has selected for you." 

"Fm a woman," she submitted, dimpling. 

"Why don't you say you're a married woman, and 
be done with it?" 

"That's so obvious," was the prompt retort. 
"Why doesn't that car come? I'm cooking!" 

"And look at that young reprobate rattling around 
all by himself in a seven-passenger whale!" 

"He looked right at us, too," plaintively said 
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Marjorie. "Now wouldn't you think, when he saw 
what nice people we are — and anybody can see at a 
glance that we are nice people — and how hot and 
tired we are — ^wouldn't you think he'd stop and say, 
*If you are going my way, won't you let me take 
you home ?' If we did own a car. Page, we'd do that 
sometimes, wouldn't we ?" 

"I wonder if we would?" DoUiver grinned 
quizzically. 

"Of course we would! One of the joys of having 
a car would be to share it with other people; and it's 
so selfish to limit one's sharing to the people one 
happens to know socially, who can generally be relied 
upon to make some sort of return in kind. It would 
be the essence of gladness to give pleasure just for 
pleasure's sake. Oh, we wouldn't forget all the 
poor, tired, wistful people on the sidewalks just 
because we happened to own a car — ^you know we 
wouldn't!" 

" I hope we wouldn't," he amended, " but, of course, 
there's the chance that we might be like everybody 
else when the time came." 

"Think of the patient, tired old ladies, waiting on 
comers like this for crowded street-cars in which 
nobody would give them a seat, whom we could 
pick up and whisk home in comfort," continued 
Marjorie, as enthusiastically as if she were enlarging 
upon tiiis theme for the first time. 

"They'd probably suspect you of dark designs, and 
refuse to get into the car at all." 

"And die wornK)ut mothers, with little, hot chil- 
dren dragging at their skirts, whom we'd whirl 
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through the Park and out the Drive before we took 
them home/* 

"And find the cushions all spotted with sticky 
finger-marks afterward," teased Dolliver. 

"And the nice young people like us, who would 
enjoy it the more because they'd planned to do that 
very thing themselves if ever they had a car of their 
own. 

"And who would probably call upon us the next 
day, or invite us to an Italian table d'hote^ sixty- 
five cents with wine, so we'd take them again," 
cynically commented her husband; but there was a 
twinkle in his eye, and his wife shook her head, 
sagely smiling. 

"That's all very well, but you know you'd be 
just as keen as I would to do things like that some- 
times, if we owned a car. You've said so lots of 



times." 



"So I have, and, by jiminy ! we'll do some of them 
sometime, too — ^when we own an automobile. Mean- 
while here comes the belated common carrier to 
which at present we are condemned." 

Perhaps this conversation, enkindling as it was, 
had almost as much to do with wl)at happened later 
as had the matter of the draught-gear, already 
mentioned, toward which, when they had found seats 
in the car, Marjorie unconsciously turned the talk. 

"By the way," she said, "who's my rival?" 

"Rival?" 

"Who wants you to-morrow?" 

"Well — there is one little matter of business," he 
admitted. 
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"Oh/* she murmured, dryly. "You surprise 
me. 

"Really, dear, it won't take long,*' apologetically^ 
"but I must see one man in the morning." 

"What man?" 

"Galen Corbin." 

"Who's he?" 

" He's the president of the D. & G. L." 

"And it's really necessary — to-morrow? He 
couldn't wait?" 

"Waitl Corbin? Great Scott!" 

"Well-couldn't he?" 

"I dare say he could, but far be it from me to make 
the suggestion." 

"Why?" 

"Because he's Galen Corbin, president of the 
Dixie & Great Lakes Railroad, who is about to 
place a large order for draught-gear for his road, 
and I'm merely the shackled slave of a concern that is 
keen to land just as much of that order as we can 
persuade him to give us. I'm not taking any 
liberties with him just now." 

"No, I suppose not." 

" Heretofore Kleinert Brothers have had the lions' 
share of his business — I told you about it, don't you 
remember? — ^and for six months I've been laying my 
wires to get some of it away from them. Now that 
he's ready to place the order, it's up to Corbin to 
decide which of us gets it, and it's up to me to 
convince him that ours is the best. He's been out 
of town for several weeks, and I didn't know he was 
back until I was notified this morning that he would 
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see me at eleven to-morrow. You see, don't you, 
what that means?" 

"Y-yes, but — ^we'U never have but one second 
anniversary, dear. Couldn't somebody else attend 
to it for you this once ?'* 

"Oh yes, somebody else could. Somebody else 
could also get the credit for swinging it, if it came 
out right. And if we lost it I should always feel 
that we might have landed it if I had stayed on the 
job. You see, dear, it will be a big thing for me 
if I get this, under the circumstances. Fm pretty 
young to be holding down this job, anyway, and the 
Kleinerts are hard after us, so it will be a feather in 
my cap if I win — and I think I shall. I have some 
friends in Corbin's office who will do what they can, 
but in the end it depends entirely upon Corbin 
himself, and by all accounts he's a queer duck." 

"What is he like? Do you know him?" 

"I've never seen him. Men who have say that 
he's a crusty beggar, sharp as needles and hard as 
nails. But since I've been handling this thing from 
the start I don't want to turn it over to somebody else 
just at the crucial moment. You see that, don't you ?" 

" Perfectly — ^now." 

"And you won't mind my giving a couple of hours 
to it in the morning ?" 

"It would be sweetly helpful of me to object to 
what is so manifestly the best thing for you, wouldn't 
it?" she evaded. 

"You're one treasure," he remarked, knowing how 
keen her disappointment really was. "We'll make 
it up to ourselves, somehow." 
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"Anyway, we have to-day," she philosophized, 
and, remembering what the afternoon held for them 
of joy, he smiled. 

Nor was he disappointed when, at one o'clock, 
he led her out to the little five-passenger car which 
at the moment represented to them the fulfilment 
of their dearest dream. It stood for country in the 
midst of town, and rest in the heart of endeavor. It 
stood for a closer companionship with each other, 
and for a wider, freer, more helpful hospitality than 
their small apartment enabled them to exercise. 
And when her delight bubbled over her lips and 
shone in her eyes^ he felt sure for the first time in 
weeks that he had been justified in postponing her 
pleasure to make this anniversary time more perfect, 
while himself reveling in all the joys of anticipation. 

They discussed briefly the advisability of inviting 
friends to join them in this first drive in the new car, 
but decided that these two afternoons were peculiarly 
their own. So they set offy very happily, for a cer- 
tain cool, shadowy wayside inn which had long 
attracted them, and there they had a dainty, de- 
liberate luncheon, purposely lingering over each 
course that they might savor life's new flavor to the 
full. That was no hackney-car awaiting them out 
under the trees, hired by the hour, and demanding 
thrift and expedition in its use, but their very own, 
and in this consciousness lay a delicious sense of 
space and opulence and leisure, with which they 
delicately toyed. 

It was much later, about four o'clock, when human 
vitality is ebbing and the burden of the day lies 
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THE MAN IN THE ROAD 

heavy, that they saw ahead of them an old man 
plodding along on foot in the heat and dust of the 
country road. His shoulders were bent, his hair 
was gray, and as they passed him he paused to wipe 
the perspiration from his face. 

*'0h. Page," cried Marjorie, "did you see that 
poor old man? Let's pick him up and take him 
wherever he's going!" 

**What for?" asked her husband; but he slowed 
up obediently. 

" Because he's old and tired and hot. Let's begin 
sharing our good fortune this very first day ! Do go 
back and get him!" 

"All right," he agreed, smiling into her glowing 
eyes. "Will you ask him, or shall I?" 

"Oh, you," she said. "You, of course." 

So he turned the car around, and they trundled 
back to the plodding figure. 

"Good afternoon," said DoUiver. The other man 
shot a sharp glance at him, and nodded curtly. 
"It's a hot day for walking. Won't you let us give 
you a lift?" 

"I won't trouble you — thanks,** was the rather 
gruff reply. 

No trouble at all," declared the younger man. 
We're going your way, and — as you see — ^we have 
plenty of room. We'll be glad to set you down 
wherever you like." 

"I'm not going far," returned the other, after a 
second quick scrutiny. "I'll walk." 

"Oh, but it's such a hot, dusty stretch of road!" 
softly interpolated Marjorie, leaning a little forward 
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and smiling into the grim, unresponsive face. "I 
can't bear to think of anybody walking it when we 
have this great empty car. Do come ! Won't you ?" 

"Thank you." He took off his hat — somewhat 
grudgingly, it seemed — and they saw how the sparse, 
grizzled hair lay wet upon his brow. "You are very 
kind. But I don't like to accept faVorS." 

DoUiver stared for a moment, on the brink of 
indignation, and then laughed a little. The man 
wore wrinkled, baggy clothes of a dingy gray, his 
linen was limp and soiled and his shoes trodden out 
of shape, and it was not difficult to trace a direct 
connection between his evident intelligence, the 
apparent adversity of his worldly estate, and the 
uncompromising stiffness of his manner toward these 
prosperous young people who so unceremoniously 
thrust their better fortune upon him. Therefore, 
though DoUiver laughed, there was a nice admixture 
of deference and fellowship in his manner as he 
replied : 

"I assure you there's no suggestion of obligation 
about this — ^no strings whatever attached. You're 
on foot and we have an empty tonneau behind here, 
and we're going the same way. Therefore it's up 
to us to give you a lift. That's the rule of the road. 
At least, if it isn't, it ought to be. It's the rule of our 
road, anyhow," he added, smiling at his wife. 
^"If that is true, how comes your tonneau empty?" 
A shrewd little twinkle appeared in the man's eyes, 
and his lips twisted in a wry smile. "Most people 
would run a mile to ride a furlong free." 

"Well, you can see for yourself that some of our 
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THE MAN IN THE ROAD 

invitations go a-begging/* laughed DoUiver. "Per- 
haps we're selfish, and ask only the people whom we 
think we'd enjoy carrying on/' 

"I see. Only the dese^ng poor," said the man in 
the road, dryly. "Well, then — I will accept your 
invitation, if it is still open/' 

"Of course it's open!" heartily cried the younger 
man, as the other unfastened the door and stepped 
into the tonneau. "Now, where shall we take you?" 

"Straight ahead, if you please, to the nearest trolley 
line. I think it's about a mile farther on. You see, 
my machine broke down a couple of miles back there, 
on a cross-road, and as my fool of a driver couldn't 
fix it up I set out to walk to a trolley/' 

The DoUivers both looked back at him, and 
observing the humorous wrinkles at the corners of 
his eyes, laughed light-heartedly, glad that their 
passenger was sufiiciently at ease to jest. 

" Isn't that the depraved tendency of every car ?" 
asked Marjorie, quite as if he were in a position to 
know. "We are told that even the best behaved of 
them display a diabolical sagacity in choosing for 
their demonstrations the spot farthest removed from 
a town or a telephone." 

"That's what mine does," he said. "Doesn't 
yours ?" 

"Well — ^we're not very well acquainted with ours 
yet," she confessed. "It's new." 

"Then this notion of picking up pedestrians along 

the road and helping them on their way is new, too?" 

he asked. "It is not your habit, after all?" 

' "N-no, it isn't exactly a habit — ^yet. But it's 
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going to be/' she quickly added, intuitively combat- 
ing some vague, intangible change in him, some 
shadow of coming disappointment or suspicion. 
*'WeVe had the idea a long time, but we're just 
beginning to put it in practice, because, you see, 
we've only just got the car." 

"I see. You mean you are beginning to-day? 
With me? YouVe never done a thing like this 
before?" 

"How could we, when we had no car? This is the 
first time we've had it out. And one has to begin 
somewhere," she submitted, gently, wondering what 
there was in the situation to affront even his sensi- 
tive pride. "Somebody has to be the first to share 
it with us, you know." 

"That's true enough," he conceded, and lapsed 
into silence. But although she did not detect him in 
it, she felt thereafter that whenever her glance was 
averted he watched her. 

She made one or two further attempts at con- 
versation, to which he replied in monosyllables, and 
presently they came to the trolley line. 

"Here!" said the man in the tonneau. "This is 
what I want. I'll get out here." 

"We haven't anything particular to do," pleasantly 
suggested Dolliver. "Can't we take you on to your 
destination?" 

"No — ^thanks. FU take the trolley here." He 
stepped out and closed the door. **Much obliged." 

"Not at all. It's been a pleasure to us," was the 
cordial response. 

The old man nodded and seemed about to turn 
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THE MAN IN THE ROAD 

away. Then, as if realizing that his acknowledg- 
ment had been inadequate, he stepped again toward 
the car and looked up into the face of the driver. 

"I'm really very much obliged to you/' said he. 
"You saved me a long, hot walk." 

"That's all right," DoUiver assured him. "Why 
shouldn't we offer you a seat when we had three 
empty? That's one of the things we have this 
machine for.'* 

"People of your disposition are rare/* 

"Oh, I don't know," deprecated the young man. 
"I think lots of people -have the disposition, but 
they hesitate to show it because it isn't quite accord- 
ing to Hoyle. Most people are conventional, you 
know, and seem afraid to make a few little rules for 
themselves." 

"The rule you are talking about was made long 
before either you or Hoyle were bom," said the 
man in the road, slowly, **I didn't know anybody 
remembered it now." 

"What's that, sir?" 

"When I was a boy they called it *The Golden 
Rule.'" 

"Oh — ^well — no, I'm afraid it isn't anything like 
that, sir," stammered DoUiver, flushed and embar- 
rassed. "I'm afraid it's only that my wife and I 
have made a new game for ourselves. We've always 
wondered why some of the nice people who had au- 
tomobiles didn't share them occasionally with some 
of the nice people who hadn't, quite regardless of 
whether they were acquainted socially or not, and 
we've always said that if ever we owned a car we'd 
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do that. Well, now we have the car, you see. 
That's all. It's a game we're playing." 

"A game without stakes," the old man suggested, 
with another of his strange, penetrating glances. 
"You gain nothing." 

"What can we gain — except pleasure?" asked 
DoUiver, simply. 

"H'ml That*s very interesting. I should like to 
know your name." 

"DoUiver. Page Dqlliver." 

"Thank you. FU not detain you any longer. I 
think I hear my car coming. Good afternoon." 

They watched the dingy, bent figure cross the tracks, 
and then looked with delight into each other's eyes. 

"Wasn't that fun?" whispered Marjorie. "Oh, 
Page dear, wasnH that delicioys? Poor, pitiful, 
proud old soul!" 

"I wonder what he is?" mused Page, slowly start- 
ing the car. "The old boy certainly takes himself 
seriously, doesn't he? He wasn't going to accept 
anything — not even a lift." 

"He was trying to save his pride, poor dear! He 
thought we were offering him patronage — charity — 
and wasn't he stiff about it, though! And his pa- 
thetic little joke about his own car! Probably the 
poor old thing never rode in an automobile before in 
his life." 

" I suppose it's possible that he's merely eccentric," 
considered DoUiver, "in which case he may have left 
a machine back there somewhere." 

"Page! He couldn't own a car! Did you notice 
his clothes?" 
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*'I did. I also noticed his eye, and it was the eye 
of a man accustomed to command/' 

"Oh, his spirit is still high," she conceded. "That's 
the beautiful part of him. Life may have baffled 
him, but he's never been wholly defeated. He still 
has his pride left." 

"Well, by George! he has plenty of that!" 

"Now, why doesn't a man like that succeed?" 
pursued Marjorie, earnestly. "He's intelligent and 
at least fairly well educated; he doesn't look dissi- 
pated and he does look determined. Why should 
his old age be stripped and hard and poor?" 

"Business sense is a queer thing, dearie," said her 
husband, thoughtfully. "A man may be all that 
you mention and still not have it. That's probably 
the trouble with our old friend — though he looks as 
if he had it. Perhaps he's had money and lost it, or 
maybe he has so large a familyhe never got a start." 

"Did you notice his allusion to a *game without 
stakes,' as if he still felt that it might involve an 
obligation? And I could have cried when he spoke 
of the Golden Rule! Poor, disappointed, disillu- 
sioned, proud old man!" 

"Marjoricums, I'm going to like this game," an- 
nounced Page. "It's going to be worth playing." 

"Isn't it? Oh, dearest, what a good time we're 
going to have! And what interesting people we're 
going to find — and help a little!" 

So, in the radiance of a good deed done, they 
skimmed through the lengthening shadows, and after 
dining out of doors found their way home in the ten- 
der light of the young June moon, 
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The next morning, promising to come back m time 
to motor out into the country again for luncheon, 
DoUiver cheerfully betook himself to the business 
district. Marjorie saw him no more until after 
twelve, when he returned less buoyantly, a deep 
wrinkle between his brows. 

"What^s the matter^ dear?" asked his wife. 
"Didn't you get it?*' 

"I don't know whether I did or not. I think he 
thought I lied." 

^^Who thought you lied?'* she indignantly de- 
manded. 

"Corbin. Marjorie, do you know who our poor 
but proud old party was yesterday ? He was Galen 
Corbin, president of the D. & G. L. — " 

"Page DoUiver!" 

" — ^Who could buy and sell us several thousand 
times over, and who probably owns more automo- 
biles at this moment than we shall ever own in all 
our lives." 

"Dearest! That shabby old man?" 

"That shabby old man. We wondered why he 
wasn't successful, you remember. When I was 
shown into his office this morning there he sat, large 
as life and twice as natural, in the same old gray suit. 
But it had been pressed and his shoes had been 
polished and his collar was clean — and he was Galen 
Corbin." 

"Page! What did you do?" 

"Do? Why, I grinned and looked astonished, like 
the cheerful idiot I am, and said, ^Good morning, 



sir* 
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"And her 

"He just sat there behind his desk and looked at 
me, and his eyes were like two gimlets. *0h/ said 
he, with a crooked, sardonic sort of smile, 'this is 
young Mr. DoUiver — Golden-Rule Dolliver, isn*t 
it?''* 

"You don't mean thafrhe — ^wasn't he nice to you?" 

"Oh, he was very *niceM So *nice' he gave me 
creeps up my spine! I immediately expressed my 
surprise in discovering that we had met before, and 
said that we had no idea yesterday that we were 
entertaining so distinguished a guest." 

"What did he say to that?" 

"He said, 'Undoubtedly!' — ^just like that," dryly 
replied her husband. "He also said that I had 
placed him in my debt, and then without giving 
me a chance to say another word he reminded me 
that I was there to talk about draught-gear." 

"But — ^why" — Marjorie blinked and gasped — 
"didn't you explain? Didn't you make him un- 
derstand — " 

"Make him understand nothing!" retorted Dolli- 
ver, wrathfuUy. "He made me understand that it 
was up to me to talk business — and nothing else! 
Well, I talked business! I talked it hard for one 
solid half-hour. I never worked so hard in my life. 
At the end of the half-hour he looked at his watch 
and said, 'Very well, Mr. DoUiver.'" Page repro- 
duced convincingly the old man's curt, detached 
manner. "'I'll think this over and let you know 
my decision within a day or two. Good morning.' 
And that was all." 
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"And you think he thought — " 

"He thought I knew who he was all the time and 
that I had tried to work him." 

" But — didn't you do anything more? Didn't you 
say anything?'* 

"What was there to do or to say? There was just 
one thing left for me. I went into Jim Stanley's 
office — ^he's Corbin's assistant and is rather friendly 
to us — ^and told him the whole story. He said he'd 
sound the old man and try to put me straight with 
him." 

"Oh, dearie, I'm so sorry! But it can't be as 
bad as you think! Surely he'd never let a little 
thing like that decide an important matter of 
business! Perhaps — There's the telephone. Will 
you answer it?" 

"What did I tell you?" exploded DoUiver, rejoin- 
ing her after a moment of excited telephonic conver- 
sation. "That was Stanley. Five minutes after I 
left the office Corbin sent for Kleinert's representative 
and arranged to give them as much of the order as 
they can swing, and the rest goes to Hoffman & 
Jones." 

"And you?" 

"We don't get a dollar of it! When Jim asked 
him why, the old man grinned that wicked, crooked 
grin of his and said: *That young DoUiver is a 
leetle too — smooth. He's so smooth he almost 
fooled me, but he overdid it. He's just a — ^leetle — 
slippery.'" 

For some rime they discussed the matter with 
indignatioiv and she tried in pretty feminine ways 
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to comfort him. Presently, after a silence^ he said, 
sighing : 

"Well— that's over, and there's no use crying 
about it now. But I can tell you one thing, anyhow, 
Marjorie. The next time we see a gray-haired old 
man moiling along in the dust and heat, he can just 
keep on trudging T' 

"Oh, not every old, tired man is a bloodless 
corporation,'* demurred his wife, patting his cheek. 
**And one raindrop doesn't make a deluge. Let's 
try it again, shall we ?" 

"Not on your life!'* stated DoUiver, with decision. 
"Not any more of that in mine!" 

"Just once more?" she coaxed. 

"The car's at the door, Mrs. DoUiver," announced 
the maid. 



II 
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NOT on that day, however, nor for many suc- 
ceeding days, did DoUiver evince the slightest 
interest in the passing pedestrian along the roads 
they traversed. Indeed, it was his studious avoid- 
ance of comment upon these wayfarers, to whom he 
usually gave a lively attention, rather than anything 
he actually said about the Corbin episode, that led 
Marjorie gradually to perceive how sore a spot that 
encounter had left. 

Once, and only once, during those first weeks did 
she renew her persuasive suggestion that what Page 
had called "the automobile game'* was too promis- 
ing to be renounced after one fiasco, whereupon her 
husband swore picturesquely, by his tribal gods, 
never again to offer succor, support, or transporta- 
tion to any one whose name, age, antecedents, and 
conditions of servitude, past and present, were un- 
known to him, and there the matter rested. 

However, there remained quite a field for their 
altruistic activities within the limits he set, as their 
little circle of acquaintances increased rapidly, and 
there was hardly a day when they did not add to 

their own delight in their car by sharing it with less 
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fortunate friends. Of these, the one whom they saw 
most often, as time wore on, was Mrs. Everett 
Cheever, a childless widow who lived alone in their 
immediate neighborhood, and who seemed to be 
making a brave struggle against many hardships, of 
which, however, she never spoke directly, evidently 
preferring to forget them when she could. This 
cheeriness in the face of adversity especially ap- 
pealed to the DoUivers, and little by little it became 
their habit, when there was no more immediate 
claim upon their hospitality, to ask Mrs, Cheever to 
share their outings, not infrequently including one 
or more of her friends in the invitation. 

For a long time this gentle, middle-aged woman 
was the only person to whom Marjorie confided the 
story of their experience with Corbin, and her indig- 
nation was warm. 

"You poor dears r* she cried. **To be so angelic- 
ally generous and so misunderstood!" 

"Perhaps one needs to be generous if one happens 
to enjoy sharing things," suggested Marjorie, with 
a passing touch of cynicism. 

"Oh, don*t say that! Though I don't wonder you 
feel that way just now. But not everybody would be 
so unappreciative. That man was a curmudgeon!" 
Mrs. Cheever thus bestowed upon Corbin the so- 
briquet by which Marjorie ever afterward referred 
to him, adding, charitably: "Of course, business does 
make many people hard and suspicious, and I dare 
say he's had his share of trouble. But Fm sure no 
woman would ever misconstrue your motives so 
cruelly, and certainly no one who knows you, even 
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ever so slightly, could fail to perceive how rarely 
sweet and generous you both are." 

**0h no, we're not! We only do what we like 
to do. But Page insists that never, never, never 
again will he pick up a stranger from the road !" 

It looked for a time as though he would persist 
in that resolution. Late in July, however, there 
came a very hot Sunday, when, an expected guest 
having disappointed them, he and Marjorie set off 
alone, not dreaming that they went toward adven- 
ture. 

Humming through the city and out into green 
country ways, they saw street-cars and trains packed 
to the steps with pushing, swaying, perspiring hu- 
manity, and were more than ever thankful for the 
little touring-car, and more than ever willing to 
practise the economies its operation entailed, since 
through its magic properties urban limitations ceased 
to bind them, and the whole wide beautiful country- 
side became their playground. 

"Marjorie, how much do you really love your 
fellow-man ?" whimsically asked her husband, slowing 
up at thie point of transfer of two suburban trolley 
lines, on each of which a crowded car was giving 
up, not without violent internal paroxysms, a half- 
score of panting, empurpled passengers, who swarmed 
across the road to force their way into the car on the 
other track. 

"Heaps — ^in the abstract, and at a suitable dis- 
tance," she dryly returned, following his thought. 

"In other words, you respect his spirit, but your 
own flesh," he translated. 
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THE OLD DEARS 

"Well, I shouldn't deliberately choose to be pressed 
into a sort of human headcheese with him, if that's 
what you mean. Not by way of recreation on a 
holiday, at least," she rejoined. "Of the two, I 
should much prefer to sit on the peak of a desert 
island, eating breadfruit and watching for a sail." 

"You pain me, Marjorie," he drawled. "You pain 
me deeply. Can it be that you're a snob ?" 

"It can," she placidly returned. "All really nice 
people are," whereat they both laughed, and Page 
increased the speed, the way being clear again. 

The automobile darted ahead of the following 
trolley-car, but they had covered a comparatively 
short distance when Dolliver stopped abruptly, ex- 
claiming: 

"By George!" 

"What?" asked his wife, startled. "What is it?" 

" Did you see those two old ladies standing by the 
side of the road ?" 

"Yes." Marjorie twisted in her seat beside him 
to look back at them. "Why? Who are they?" 

"I don't know who they are, but they're waiting 
for that car, where there isn't standing-room for a 
fishing-rod. Let's go back and pick them up. Shall 



wer 
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Oh, let's!" she joyfully echoed. "That is — of 
course — ^" She twinkled a little, glancing at him 
askance. 

"I know." He flushed uncomfortably. "But — 
confound it, Marjorie, these are women! Frail, 
sweet-looking little old women. And they'd be 
crushed to pulp in that car in no time. We can't 
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deliberately abandon them to that. I'm going 
back." 

*'0f course you're going back, you Joy-forever," 
she gloried, with shining eyes. "Oh, Page, you're 
such a satisfying person to live with !" 

He grinned appreciatively, but said only: 

"You ask 'em, Marjoricums. I might scare 'em. 
They look shy." 

So, as the car stopped, pretty Mrs. DoUiver leaned 
out toward the old ladies, her manner the more 
cordial because they withdrew a pace, with the look 
of startled suspicion which the uninvited speech of a 
stranger brings to many faces. 

"If you're going up the road, won't you let us 
take you?" she began. "We'd Hke to." 

One of the old ladies was short, slender, and very 
erect, and was dressed in silvery-gray silk trimmed 
with cut-steel beads. The other, in black, was tall 
and a little bent, and seemed fragile. They glanced 
at each other uncertainly, and then the smaller one 
replied, rather stiffly: 

"Thank you. We won't trouble you. The car is 
coming now." . 

"Yes, it's coming, but it's already packed full," 
gently urged Marjorie. "We passed it a moment 
ago, and there is hardly standing-room in it — and 
everybody's so hot and steamy and horrid! Do 
let us take you wherever you're going, won't you?" 

Meanwhile, Page had stepped out from his place 

behind the wheel, and was standing, cap in hand, 

holding open the door of the tonneau and hospitably 

smiling. 
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"It would give us very great pleasure," he said, 
genially. "We should hate to think of you in that 
crowded car, when we have empty seats here." 

"Why — ^you're very kind," hesitated the taller of 
the two, "very thoughtful, but — " She and the 
other exchanged indecisive glances again. "But 
isn't there some mistake ?" 

"No, indeed; we truly want you to come. How 
could there be any mistake about that ?" Marjorie's 
manner was very winning. 

"Oh, I remember!" suddenly exclaimed the old 
lady in black, softly, in a relieved tone. Then, with 
penitent affability: "I do hope you'll pardon my 
sister and me if we seemed just a little ungracious at 
first. We're getting old and absent-minded — and to 
tell the truth, we don't see as clearly as we might, my 
dear." 

As she spoke, she stepped toward the automobile, 
followed by her sister, and Marjorie sprang out, ex- 
claiming : 

"Oh, goody! This is delightful! Now Fm going 
to ask you," to the taller one, who was evidently the 
elder, "to sit in front beside my husband, and your 
sister and I will sit in the tonneau." 

The young couple solicitously helped their elderly 
guests into their seats, and while Page went to crank 
the engine Marjorie pulled a couple of dust-rugs off 
the rod. As she turned to shake them out she heard 
the little old lady in the toimeau ask in a sharp 
whisper: 

"Sallie, who are they?" 

"Mr$, Holden's friends — don^t you remember? 
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Fve forgotten their names," replied the sister in 
front. 

"Nonsense! They were brother and sister/' re- 
torted the first. "These two are married." 

"Are they? Well, perhaps they were married all 
the time," placidly returned the other. "Perhaps 
we misunderstood. We often do. Anjrway, they 
evidently know us — and they are very nice," she 
concluded. 

"Oh, aren*t they darlings?" murmured Marjorie 
to her husband, as he took the rugs from her. 

"Perfect old dears," he whispered. "No dregs 
in this loving-<:up, girlie. This is the real thing." 

As they were about to start, the trolley-car whirred 
past, and the old lady beside Page looked after it 
with dismayed eyes. 

"Dear me!" she exclaimed. "Emily, we never 
could have squeezed into that car in the world! 
How terrible for people to be herded together so — 
especially in such weather! And here — ^why, here 
there is actually a breeze!" 

"Almost too much of a breeze," laughed Marjorie, 
gathering in the ends of her long, azure veil, which 
had blown across the face of the lady in gray. "I 
beg your pardon! I'll try to keep it in order." An 
effort, be it said, in which she was only partially 
successful. "I can't bear to tie it up tight under my 
chin in this heat, and it's attached to my bonnet, 
so I can't easily take it off." Then, noticing that the 
other was fussing at a refractory glove-button, " May 
I help you with that ? Perhaps I can button it more 
easily than you," 
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"No, thank you," said the little gray lady, whose 
manner was still guarded. "There, it's off! No 
matter. Don't trouble." 

"Here it is." Marjorie caught the tiny disk as it 
slipped down over the linen lap-robe, and returned it 
to the gray, silk-covered hand held out for it, her 
face lighting charmingly in response to the first 
spontaneous smile the other had yielded. 

"Now, where shall we take you?" asked DoUiver, 
when again they had left the trolley-car behind. 

"We were going home," said the one called Sallie. 

"And 'home' is—?" 

"I thought you knew. We live just across the 
street from the Holdens." 

"Fm afraid I shall have to ask a little more explicit 
directions than that," he confessed. "Is it Hast- 
ings? Or Irvington? Or Tarry town?" 

"Why, Dobbs Ferry, of course. Didn't we meet 
you and your wife at Mrs. Holden's the other 
day?" 

At this moment the one called Emily, who had 
been conducting investigations of her own on the 
back seat, exclaimed : 

"There, Sallie, what did I tell you? These are 
not Mrs. Holden's friends at all ! They were brother 
and sister! Fm sure they were!" 

"Then who — ^when — Fm very sorry, but Fm 
afraid I don't remember where we did meet you," 
faltered the other, looking at Page in bewilderment. 

"I think we've never met before," he told her, 
gently, "but that seemed to us a poor reason for 
letting you be crushed and pushed and stepped on 
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in that street-car, when we were going the same way, 
with an empty tonneau behind us/' 

"Why — that's very kind! Emily, isn't that very 
kind?" 

"You see," eagerly broke in Marjorie, "we've 
always said that half the fun of owning an automo- 
bile would be in sharing it occasionally with some of 
the nice people who hadn't one, regardless of whether 
or not we knew them socially." 

"What a beautiful idea!" commented the sister 
in front. 

"It sounds like Socialism," said the little lady 
beside Marjorie, severely. "Are you SociaHsts?" 

"Oh, mercy, no!" laughed Mrs. DoUiver. "We're 
just — just people who happen to have a new car and 
want to get all the fun we can out of it, for ourselves 
and others." 

"It sounds to me like practical Christianity — a 
literal application of the Golden Rule," said the 
gentle Sallie. 

"Oh, pleased begged Majorie, laughing again, but 
conscious that Page flushed and turned away his 
face. "You'll embarrass my husband terribly if you 
say that. Somebody called him Golden Rule Dol- 
liver the other day, and he didn't like it a bit. He 
says this is just a new kind of game we've made 
for ourselves, and we hope other people — people like 
you — ^are going to enjoy playing it with us." 

"I think there can be little doubt of that," said 
the lady beside Page. 

"Under the circumstances, however, it is high 

time that we should introduce ourselves," asserted 
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the other, crisply. "I am Miss Manchester, my 
sister is Mrs. Whitney, and we live together in 
Dobbs Ferry. You, I take it, are Mrs. — DoUi- 



ver r 



?" 



Yes,*' affirmed Marjorie. "Page DoUiver is my 
husband's name, and we now live in New York, 
although we are really Western people." 

It transpired that Mrs. Whitney and Miss Man- 
chester had once been West, and the talk thereafter 
was all of Pikes Peak, and the Grand Canon, Yellow- 
stone, and Yosemite, until, twenty minutes later. 
Page stopped the car before their house, a dignified 
old structure, set back amid smooth lawns and sur- 
rounded by fine trees. 

Then said Miss Manchester, sharply, after some 
hasty fumbling in her lap and about her feet: 

" Sallie, have you my purse ?" 

"Your purse? Why, no, Emily. Why should I 
have it?" wonderingly returned her sister. 

"Well, it isn't here! I had it — but it isn't here!" 
declared the other. " It's gone!** She regarded Dol- 
liver with startled eyes. 

" Perhaps it slipped down to the floor of the car," 
he suggested. "If you'll step out we'll look for it. 
Don't be alarmed. Miss Manchester. It must be 
here, you know, if you had it." 

"//"I had it? Of course I had it," she asserted. 
"I paid the car-fare going down. You remember 
that, Sallie, because you said you'd left your purse 
at home." 

"Yes, I remember that," said Sallie. "You did 
have it, going down." 
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"What kind of a purse is it. Miss Manchester?" 
questioned Marjorie. 

"It's a small, silver-meshed thing — ^just a coin- 
purse. I use it for car-fare, and carried it in my 
hand/' 

"Well, it must be here somewhere," cheerfully 
assumed Mrs. DoUiver. By this time they were all 
standing about the car, and Page had removed and 
shaken the dust-rugs. Now he began searching 
behind and beneath all the cushions. "It's so easy 
to overlook one of those little chain-purses," re- 
assuringly continued his wife, "because they crumple 
up into such small space. I have one, and it's always 
eluding me and giving me a fright. We'll surely find 
yours in a minute. Page dear, it must be there! 
Did you look in the pockets ?" 

"How could it get into a pocket?" he asked; but he 
obediently searched through them, while she stepped 
nearer, eagerly watching. 

"I do hope you haven't lost it," sighed Mrs. 
Whitney. 

"I don't quite see how I could have lost it." Miss 
Manchester spoke in a careful undertone, gazing 
steadily at her sister. 

"Oh, my dear! You don't mean — !" the elder 
whispered, gasping, and turned an agitated glance 
upon the unheeding DoUivers. "Oh — Emily! How 
can you!" 

"'Sh!" warned the little gray lady. "If we man- 
age it right it probably won't be necessary to say 
anything definite. I hope we may be spared — 

publicity." 
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But — Emily, they're such nice people!" 
They do seem nice/' admitted Emily, **but you 
never can tell. I see Dick Holden over there. 
Fm going to tell him." 

**0h no, not Dick!" whispered the other, in a 
flutter. "You wouldn't do thaty Emily! Not yet! 
Do wait!" But Miss Manchester, seizing a moment 
when the backs of the busy DoUivers were turned, 
beckoned imperatively to a young man lounging on 
the veranda of a house across the way. "Perhaps 
you dropped it as you got out," Mrs. Whitney was 
urging, and began an anxious scrutiny of the ground 
around the car. 

"Good afternoon," called the young man as he 
approached. "Anything the matter. Miss Emily? 
Can I help?" 

"I hope you can," she replied, disregarding her 
sister's imploring glance and slight deprecating 
gesture. "My purse is — missing." Something in 
her tone made both Page and Marjorie turn sharply 
toward her, but she was looking at the new-comer — 
a clean-cut, steady-eyed fellow of thirty or thereabout. 
Missing!" he repeated, glancing at the DoUivers. 
You mean you'ye lost it?" 

"Y-yes, I seem to have lost it — though I don't see 
how I could. Anyway, it can't be found now, and 
—what shall I do?" 

"Well, I should say scurry back wherever you've 
been and look for it," he recommended. "Been 
motoring ?" 

"N-no — " began Miss Manchester, but her sister 
interrupted. 
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"Yes. That is — not exactly. We were on our 
way home from Harrietts, and were waiting for the 
trolley-car, when these young people came along and 
very kindly offered to bring us home. Let me pre- 
sent you. Mrs. DoUiver — ^Mr. DoUiver — this is our 
friend and neighbor, Mr. Holden." 

"Glad to meet you, Mr. DoUiver," said the young 
man, cordially shaking hands with Page, after bowing 
to Marjorie. 

"Mr. Holden is also our deputy sheriff," mentioned 
Miss Manchester, in a casual tone, and again both 
Page and Marjorie looked sharply at her and then 
at each other. Holden, too, threw her a puzzled 
glance, which developed a twinkle as he turned it 
upon the Dollivers, though he was obviously em- 
barrassed. 

"*Some are bom great, some achieve greatness,*" 
he began, flushing and laughing a little, but Mrs. 
Whitney fluttered anxiously into the conversation 
again. 

"My sister and I are very proud of Mr. Holden's 
office," she explained. "In this day of saloon-keep- 
ing politicians one rarely finds a gentleman who 
stands ready to do his duty and bear his share of the 
civic responsibility." 

"Oh, come, Mrs. Whitney," remonstrated Holden, 
red and laughing, "it isn't as bad as all that! Some 
of the boys thought it would be rather a joke to have 
me appointed a deputy," he added, turning to Dol- 
liver, "and I didn't refuse the ofiice, as I was ex- 
pected to do. So Fm sort of an accident, officially. 
The duties of my exalted position thus far have been 
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conspicuously few, however, and Fm not getting half 
the fun out of it that you might think." 

"Don't be discouraged, Dick," dryly advised Miss 
Manchester. "You may be called upon sooner than 
you anticipate." 

"It was at the Holdens' that we thought we had 
met you, you know," Mrs. Whitney here made haste 
to remind Marjorie. 

"At our house?" puzzled her neighbor. 

"Yes. But we learned later that we had never 
met Mr. and Mrs. Dolliver before at all," Miss 
Manchester explained, regarding hihi steadily. 

"Oh?" Again he turned upon the young couple 
a perplexed, scrutinizing glance, which ended in a 
smile. "I see. You have never met them before, 
either." 

" Even now we seem to have achieved that honor 
through a misapprehension," whimsically explained 
Page. "We saw these ladies waiting for the car, 
and as we had just passed it and knew it to be 
crammed full already, and we had plenty of room, we 
asked them to come on with us." 

"And Sallie immediately jumped to the conclusion 
that they were those young people whom we met at 
your house last week. I told her those two were 
brother and sister," said Emily, "but she was quite 
positive." 

" Anyivay, it was simply the more kind of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dolliver, since they didn't know us," persisted 
Mrs. Whitney. Little red spots were burning in 
her withered cheeks, and her speech was quick and 
nervous. "They said it was a new kind of game 
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they had made for themselves — sharing their car 
with people — even perfect strangers like us — ^whom 
they might help. Isn't that a beautiful idea, 
Richard?" 

"Well, certainly it's an ingenious way of enlarging 
one's experience," he returned, dryly. "Faithfully 
put into practice, I should say that idea might be 
productive of many interesting complications." 

"You're quite right about that," affirmed DoUiver, 
with a dubious Uttle smile. "It has been." 

Holden's keen, quiet glance touched him for a 
moment, and then swept the others of the group. 

"But what about the purse?" he asked. "Where 
does that come in?" 

"It comes in right there," said Miss Manchester. 
"We accepted the very thoughtful invitation of these 
young people, still supposing them to be your friends, 
Dick, and they brought us home." 

"Directly?" 

"Directly. And when we got here — I couldn't 
find my purse." 

"Sure you had it?" 

**Why, of course I had it!" she indignantly re- 
turned. "Haven't I told you that I paid the car- 
fare?" 

"Coming back?;' 

"N-no — but I intended to pay it coming back. 
Sallie had no money with her." 

"Then isn't it possible that you didn't have the 
purse, after all ? That you left it down at Harriet's ?" 
he suggested. 

"Certainly not. I never leave my things about," 
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she replied, somewhat curtly. "Certainly not. Ab- 
surd!" 

"Now, EnTiily, perhaps you did," hopefully ven- 
tured Mrs. Whitney. "Why not telephone — " 

"Fm perfectly certain I did noty^ interrupted her 
sister, fixedly regarding Holden, who met her gaze 
with a questioning glance, which he almost imme- 
diately averted. "I had the purse in my hand 
when I entered that automobile." 

"Then, unless you have it still, it must be in the 
tonneau. Fm going to look myself," said Marjorie, 
stepping into the car. 

"Was there much in it?" asked Holden. 

"Not much money," slowly replied Miss Man- 
chester, "but there were three diamond rings." 

"Emily! Grandmother's rings!" cried her sister, 
distressfully. 

"I took them off, because they wear holes in a silk 
glove, and dropped them into my purse — and I can't 
lose them, you know. They must — ^we must find 
them." 

"We'll find them. Miss Manchester," said DoUiver, 
in a determined tone meant to be reassuring; but 
Holden, whose face was beginning to set in grave 
lines, instantly bent upon him a more searching 
glance. "We'll find them, if we have to hunt all 
night. Now, tell us, if you can, just when you re- 
member actually having the purse last. You are 
positive you had it when you entered the car?" 

"Absolutely. Because I remember looking into 
it while we were waiting for the trolley, to see 
whether I had the exact change." 
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"If you had seen that trolley-car, Richard, you 
would realize from what these delightful young 
people saved us," interpolated Mrs. Whitney, with 
tremulous haste. "It was packed! We are so 
grateful — '* 

^*Thafs when it wasT' triumphantly announced 
Miss Emily. "I had it then, because just after that 
car passed us one of my glove-buttons came off, and 
I dropped it into my purse. You must remember 
that?" She turned sharply toward Mrs. DoUiver, 
the others followed her example, and then all stood 
staring, startled by Marjorie's appearance. 

She was standing in the tonneau, both hands 
clutching the long, full folds of her veil together 
below an ashen face, and in her eyes was an expres- 
sion curiously resembling fear. In response to Miss 
Manchester's question she nodded mutely. Then, 
as they waited for further reply, she said, with 
apparent difficulty: 

"Yes. I remember. You did have it — then." 
Then where is it now?" demanded the spinster. 
I beg your pardon," said Marjorie, her voice 
shaking a little. "Do I understand that you are 
asking — me — ^where your purse is?" 

"You misinterpret Miss Manchester, dear," DoUi- 
ver told her, steadily. " She is, naturally, disturbed 
over the loss of her purse and her rings, but she 
understands perfectly," with a level glance at the 
lady in question, "that we are quite as desirous of 
finding them as she can be." 

Miss Manchester murmured something non- 
committal, Holden transferred his keen gaze from 
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Marjorie to her husband and back again to her 
agitated face, and Mrs. Whitney hastened to reiterate 
her beUef that her sister had^ropped the purse on 
the ground as she got out of the car, and to urge 
everybody to look for it there. 

"Nonsense! Don't be absurd, Sallie," counseled 
the younger sister. "I hadn't stirred from my seat 
when I missed it. ' * Nevertheless, Holden and Mrs. 
Whitney began another search of the ground around 
the car. 

" Don't worry, dear," Page quietly said to Marjorie. 
"It has just slipped out of sight somewhere. We'll 
find it presently." 

"Of course we'll find it," she replied, clearly. "I'm 
not worried — not in the least. Why should I be? 
I'm only sorry." 

But although her color presently returned with 
feverish brightness, she still clutched the veil in one 
tense, nervous fist, and there was in her roving eyes 
an unnatural gleam. Page watched her openly, with 
anxious sympathy. Miss Manchester eyed both of 
them sharply now and then, and Holden stole 
speculative, troubled glances at them all. Mean- 
while the fruitless search went on. 

"You haven't — I suppose you haven't a pocket?" 
tentatively suggested Holden. 

"A pocket? Certainly not! No properly dressed 
woman has anything as sensible as a pocket in these 
ridiculous days, even at my age," tartly returned 
Miss Manchester. 

"Could it have been dropped out of the car in any 
way?" 
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"My dear Richard! Even if I had kept it in my 
hand, I do not ordinarily fling my arms about, and a 
silver-meshed purse, though it is light, is certainly not 
elastic, so it couldn't well have bounced out of my 
lap and over the side on a perfectly smooth road/' 

"No, I suppose not,'' dejectedly admitted Holden. 
"Still, it doesn't seem to be here, so suppose we run 
back over the road and see if we can find it. Mr. 
DoUiver will take us, I'm siire." 

"Gladly," said Page. 

"Don't be absurd, Dick!" Miss Manchester was 
growing impatient. "I tell you I had the purse in 
my hand after I entered that automobile, it could 
not possibly have jumped overboard by itself, and I 
missed it before I got out of the car here. Therefore, 
it must be here somewhere, and it — must — be — 
found.'^ 

"Very well," he acquiesced. "What do you sug- 
gest?" 

"I see nothing for it but to make another— and 
more thorough — search." Again she met his glance 
with steady and significant eyes. 

" Page, / suggest that we turn the car over to Miss 
Manchester and Mr. Holden," said Marjorie, her 
tone hard beneath its lightness. "Thus far we have 
done most of the hunting, and we have failed. Per- 
haps they will be more successful. Mr. Holden can 
search it, and Miss Manchester can superintend 
matters from the front seat. I'll abdicate." She 
stepped out of the tonneau and nodded to Holden. 
"Will you see if you can find it? We may have 
missed it, after all." 
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They were looking at her, her husband with 
startled wonder in his eyes and a little pucker be- 
tween his brows, Mrs. Whitney hopefully. Miss 
Manchester suspiciously, and Holden keenly, his 
face now very stern. When he turned to DoUiver, 
Page met his glance with clear, steady eyes. 

"Will you try?" he invited. "Perhaps we'd all be 
better satisfied. 

"Thank you," said the deputy sheriff, and stepped 
into the tonneau. 

"Page, help Miss Manchester into the front seat," 
continued Marjorie, in the same hard, bright tone. 
"She sat in the tonneau, and I want her to watch that 
search and be perfectly convinced that her purse is 
not there." Steadily smiling, she took the arm of 
the little gray lady, who stood beside her on the side- 
walk, and piloted her around the car, where DoUiver 
met them. He noticed that the linen rugs had been 
tossed in a heap on the floor, and the spinster stood a 
moment on the step, Marjorie still supporting her 
elbow, while he reached in and pulled them out of her 
way. Then she established herself in the seat her 
sister had occupied and watched Holden, with a 
satirical and expectant smile, as he made a very 
thorough and elaborate search of the tonneau. 

Meanwhile Marjorie withdrew to the sidewalk, at 
a little distance, where she leaned against a tree, 
regarding the couple in the car with bright, mocking 
eyes. As soon as possible her husband joined her. 

" Don't, dear," he urged, gently. " Don't let your- 
self get nervous over this. It's bound to come out all 
right." 
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Nervous!" she echoed, with a hard little laugh. 

Page, you know perfectly well what that woman 
thinks!" 

"Dear girl, she doesn't think," he said, humor- 
ously. "She jumps at conclusions. And when we 
find her purse, as we shall presently — for she's 
perfectly right in saying that it must be here some- 
where — she's going to feel so much worse about this 
than you do now that you'll be sorry for her." 

^* Sorry for her? Not I!" scoffed his wife. 

"Yes, you will. She's going to have the worst 
attack of remorse you ever saw. Just wait a little 
— and keep cool, girlie, keep cool! It isn't going to 
help matters a bit if you lose your head and put 
yourself in a false light, you know." 

She squared her shoulders and looked away for a 
moment before she asked, in pinched tones: 

" Do you expect me to take a humorous view of it 
when they finish with the car, and — and search me?'^ 

"They won't search you," he said, quietly. 
"Don't think of that for a moment. They won't 
search you, dear. Just keep your balance a little 
longer." 

"I'll try," she replied, after another blank stare 
into space. "I'll try, Page. But you must go 
away. If you talk to me I — I shall cry." 

"All right." He smiled at her, and turned back to 
the car at once, and Mrs. Whitney, seeing Marjorie 
standing apart and alone, quickly joined her. 

At that moment Holden stood up in the tonneau, 

having gone through the last pocket, and looked 

from one to another of the group, shaking his head. 
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"It's not here," he said; then, to Miss Manchester: 
"You see. It's not here." 

"It's somewhere," she returned, grimly. "I in- 
sist that it shall be found." 

"What do you wish me to do now?" he asked. 

"Continue the search." For an instant their 
glances met, his questioning and hers determined. 
"Continue until you find it." 

"You mean—?" 

"I rely upon you." 

"Very well." He stepped out of the tonneau. " I 
think no one has examined the front part of the car. 
If you will change places with me I'll look there 
next." 

"Ridiculous," she protested, still half kneeling in 
the front seat, her hands on its back, as she had been 
throughout his search of the tonneau. "How could 
it be here? I sat back there, with Mrs. DoUiver. 
Why waste time?" 

"I prefer to make sure," he quietly persisted, hold- 
ing up his hand to assist her. "Will you — " He 
stopped short, apparently staring at her feet for a 
moment, ejaculated, "By George I" and began to 
laugh. 

"What? What is it? Have you found it?" they 
all cried. 

"Ladies," he turned a quizzical face to Mrs. 
Whitney and Marjorie, both of whom were approach- 
ing, the elder woman hastily and Mrs. DoUiver more 
slowly, "is it — I ask in all humility, for these are 
mysteries no man may fathom" — his eyes were all 
a-twinkle again — "but is it the custom now to use 
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silver purses to decorate the ends of sashes ? This is 
a sash, isn't it ?" He lifted the narrow strip of silk 
which fell at Miss Manchester's side, from her belt 
almost to the hem of her dress, and there, depending 
from the fringe of cut-steel beads with which it was 
finished, hung the object of their search, quite incon- 
spicuous against the silvery tones of her gown. 

"Why! Why!" Miss Manchester stared at her 
feet and sank into the seat again, holding the little 
purse in her hand. "I — ^why, how — the end of that 
sash must have been in my lap, and when I put the 
button away I must have closed my purse on a thread 
or two of the fringe. Oh, my dear!" remorsefully to 
Marjorie. "I'm so sorry! I'm so sorry to have 
given you and your husband all this trouble and 
anxiety. Can you ever forgive me?" 

"Pray don't speak of it." Marjorie inclined her 
head slightly, with a chill little smile. "It is the 
greatest relief to us that you have at last found your 
purse." 

"And caught in your own sash! Oh, Emily!" 
softly exclaimed Mrs. Whitney. 

"And I trust you will find its contents quite undis- 
turbed," continued Marjorie. "Perhaps you had 
better make sure." 

"Oh, Mrs. DoUiver, please!" begged Miss Man- 
chester. "And you won't — ^you canH go now! You 
will at least come in and let us give you a cup of 
tea? Mr. DoUiver, you will? Do help me persuade 
her!" 

"Yes, at least for a cup of tea," echoed Mrs, 
Whitney, urgently, 
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Page looked at his wife, who replied that it would 
be quite impossible, since they had promised to take 
tea with friends several miles farther on, and were 
already late. No urging moved her, and the re- 
morseful apologies for the delay, the excitement, 
the anxiety, and all that lay unmentioned beneath 
the surface, left her politely unresponsive. The 
only suggestion of warmth that she showed was in 
her farewell to gentle Mrs. Whitney, and as soon as 
possible, the men having exchanged cards and ar- 
ranged to take luncheon together the following week, 
she and Page got away. 

After a moment he turned to her with a chuckle. 
This is a great game we've invented, isn't it?" 

"Oh, Page — Page! Wasn't it awful?" she gasped. 
The idea of that woman supposing — the idea of her 
daring to think — !" Sudden sobs choked her, and 
she pulled her veil over her quivering face. 

"Dearie, can't you see that it was a perfectly 
natural suspicion under the circumstances?" he 
asked, gently. "It did look queer for a while — 
especially you," he added, with another irrepressible 
chuckle. "Now that it's all over, I don't mind tell- 
ing you that you were the very picture of guilt." 

"Page, I-" 

"Oh, / understood," he assured her. "I knew 
you were just startled and angry — and a little 
frightened. But if I'd been that deputy sheriff, and 
a total stranger to you, I'd have been dead sure that 
you had that purse." 

"Page" — she swept the veil aside again, and both 
face and tone were tragical— "I did have it!" 
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"What?" 



I did have the purse. She didn^t close it on her 
steel fringe at all, but on a fold of my veil." She 
jerked out the words between sobs. 

"But — ^why didn't you say so?" 

"Because I didn't discover it — the veil is long and 
full — I never knew the thing was there until after 
that sheriff person appeared on the scene, and then- 
well, you see what they'd have thought then if I had 
produced the purse and told this improbable tale 
about just having found it hanging from my veil. 
They never would have believed I didn't give it up 
rather than have him find it!" 

" But how, in the name of all that's black-magical, 
how did it come on the end of her sash, then ?" 

"I had to do something with it," sobbed Marjorie. 
"She meant to have me searched — ^yes, she did, too. 
Page! She suspected me from the very first! I 
wonder how Mrs. Cheever will reconcile this to her 
theory that no woman would ever misconstrue our 
motives? Even your Curmudgeon didn't take you 
for a thief! Then I saw the sash — and I made up 
my mind that if that purse was found on anybody, 
it would be on her! Horrid, suspicious old thing! 
That's the reason I made them search the tonneau. 
I knew it looked queer. I called you — but really 
/ helped her into the car — and I took good care to 
be on the sash side. I knew there'd be some chance 
— and while she waited, on the step, for you to get 
those rugs out of the way, I — I did it!" 

"Well, by gad!" ejaculated her husband. "Sup- 
pose somebody had caught you at it ? What then ?" 
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** But they didn't," she submitted, a smile gleaming 
through her tears. "You were quite right about 
one thing, though, dear. We won't play this auto- 
mobile game any more. Never, never again!" 

"Oh, I don't know," parleyed DoUiver. "It's not 
such a bad game. To be sure. Miss Emily was — 
Miss Emily, and you don't see the humorous side of 
her yet — " 

"Humorous!'* 

"But that Holden chap is a good sort, and as for 
Mrs. Whitney, she's a perfect old duck!" 

**Y-yes, she's a dear," Marjorie granted. 

**Well, then? Besides, that street-car was no 
place for two old women, whatever their dispositions 
might be, and we did save them that. It's not such 
a bad game, now, is it, dearest? Let's play it some 
more — ^with discretion. Shall we?" 

"Oh, Page," she sighed, still half sobbing, tucking 
her hand under his arm, "you're such a blessed, big, 
comforting, understanding irt of person to play ^ith ! 
After all, nothing else matters very much, does it?" 



Ill 

THE DOLLIVERS CAUGHT 'NAPPING 

THE affair of the purse, painful though it had 
been for Marjorie, helped restore Dolliver's 
perspective to a certain extent, so that when he took 
luncheon with Holden, one day during the following 
week, he was able to tell him — a little ruefully, to be 
sure, but nevertheless with some perception of its 
humorous aspects — the story of their first experience 
in playing the automobile game and his resultant 
loss of a large order. 

"By Jove, that was tough!" Holden's tone was 
sympathetic, in spite of his irrepressible laughter. 
"And just like Corbin, from all I hear of him. I 
don't know him personally, but a classmate of mine 
was his secretary for a while, and he says the old 
man's not so bad when you get used to him, but he's 
certainly *from Missouri'!" 

"I told him," DoUiver said, in repeating this to 
Marjorie the next day, "that Corbin must have left 
Missouri a long time ago, for he wouldn't even let 
me * show ' him ! Instead, he * showed ' me — the door, 
confound him!" 

"Old curmudgeon!" she returned, with satisfying 
vigor. "I hope the people he gave that order to 
cheated him!" 
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H'mph! They didn't!'* Page laughed shortly. 

Corbin may or may not be *from Missouri,' but 
nobody cheats him much." 

"Well, he cheats himself out of a lot, anyway," re- 
marked his wife. "There's some comfort in that! 
And let's not let him spoil anything more for us. 
What's the use? We're almost at the end of this 
adorable road, and it's far too lovely to be sprinkled 
with Curmudgeon." 

"That's right!" Page turned to her with a smile. 
"Let's forget it." And then he sighed. 

They had been droning peacefully through a 
leafy byway, stopping now and then for the full 
enjoyment of a view or to listen to a bird's song, 
and they approached with reluctance the oiled and 
crowded turnpike, along which in either direction 
whirled countless other automobiles filled with veiled, 
goggled, dun-colored figures. 

"I wonder just what a lot of these people get out 
of a day in the country?" Marjorie queried, con- 
templatively, desiring to change the current of her 
husband's thought. 

" Chiefly speed, and an opportunity to show off", in 
some cases," he returned. "In others — ^well, you 
know what it means to us. What one gets out of 
the country depends largely upon what one brings 
to it, I fancy — ^which, by the way, was more briefly 
and comprehensively said by a person named Emer- 
son, several years ago." 

"Well, I hope most of them bring more than they 
seem to," she rejoined. "Apparently, they look at 
nothing but the road ahead. See, nobody even so 
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much as notices those kiddies, though they're work- 
ing so hard to attract attention. Stop a minute, 
dear. Let's see what they want/* * 

Just beyond the point where the byway ended 
in the highway two children stood in the grass beside 
the road, holding up a shabby basket and turning 
eager faces toward the occupants of each passing 
car. Now, as the DoUivers swung out to the edge 
of the thoroughfare and paused, the little ones ran 
toward them, calling: 

"Butter 'n' eggs! Butter 'n' eggs! Don't you 
want to buy some butter 'n' eggs?" 

The girl, who was perhaps eight years old, was 
dark and slender, her clear, bright brown eyes framed 
in an alert, expressive face, while the boy, a year 
or two her junior, had yellow hair, plump red cheeks, 
and large, round, placid eyes of the most cerulean 
blue. Their clothing, although reasonably clean, 
was worn and faded and much patched, as well as 
somewhat outgrown, and both wore torn straw hats. 

"Where do you get your butter?" asked DoUiver, 
regarding them quizzically. " Do you keep a dairy- 
farm, you two?" 

"It's mother's. She makes it," replied the little 
girl. "It's nice, fresh country butter. Oh, please 
buy some! And eggs — ^" 

"Nice, fresh country eggs. Please buy some," 
echoed the boy. 

"Butter and eggs, eh? Let's see 'em." As Page 
reached out to take the basket Marjorie leaned for- 
ward, with an infectious smile to which both children 
instantly responded. 
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"My name is Mrs. DoUiver. I wonder what 
yours is?" 

"Mine's Katie McManus, and his is Jimmie. 
He's my little brother." 

"'N' she's my sister," proclaimed the boy. 

"Look here," exclaimed DoUiver, who had lifted 
a corner of the white cloth covering the basket and 
was peering inside. "What's this you're trying to 
unload on us? A gold brick?" 

"It's butter," said both children, in a breath. 

"Is it, indeed?" DoUiver feigned great astonish- 
ment. "How different butter does look in the 
country, to be sure!" He lifted the cloth a little 
more, disclosing to Marjorie a bed of wilted green 
leaves, in the center of which, surrounded by eight 
or ten eggs, was a bowl containing a soft, messy, 
oleaginous, yellow substance, with which the long 
hours of a hot afternoon had evidently had their 
way. "Nice, fresh country butter — for nice, fresh 
city people, I suppose?" 

"Oh, poor babies!" murmured Marjorie, laughing. 
"How could they teU?" 

"I guess you never tried to sell butter for mother 
before, did you?" asked DoUiver. "Does she know 
you're out with it?" 

"Oh yes," said the little girl. "We always seU 
it." 

" Do you, really ? Where do you live ?'* 

"Oh — over there." She waved an indeterminate 
hand. "Ever so far away." 
' "I see," said DoUiver. "And do you always 
bring your butter away over here to the road to sell ?" 
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"Oh — now — " For the first time the child seemed 
disconcerted, and fixed an embarrassed glance upon 



the toe with which she tried to dig a hole in the grass. 
"Now — you see — now — ** 

"Where do you usually sell your butter, dear?" 
asked Marjorie, gently. 

"To the summer people," instantly replied the 
child, looking at her again. "They live in the big 
houses, and have lots of money." 

"Then why didn't you take it to them to-day?" 
pursued Mrs. DoUiver, persuasively. 

" Because — because — ^now — ^you see, we wanted to 
make more money for — for mother — ^and we walked 
and walked and walked — '* 

"It was awful far," contributed Jimmie, "'n' hot." 
— But nobody *d buy it," his sister continued. 
Poor innocents!" breathed Marjorie. 
But you will, won't you?" urged Katie. "You'll 
buy it?" ; 

"Well, I don't know about that," judicially de- 
murred DoUiver. 

"Don't tease them, dear," Marjorie whispered. 
"They're so little and so tired. Of course we'll take 






it." 

it 



Anon, anon," he returned. Then, to the chil- 
dren: "You see, it's pretty nearly all melted, and 
melted butter isn't of much use to anybody, is it?" 
"But you will buy it, won't you?" repeated the Ht- 
tle girl, her tone sharpening and her face sobering 
with anxiety. "Because we've just got to have the 
money." 
"Just got to have it, have you? Well, then I sup- 
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pose weVe just got to buy this butter, melted or not," 
responded the young man, relenting at once at this 
evident distress, and thrusting his hand into his 
pocket, whereat he was rewarded by a radiant sparkle 
from the brown eyes. 

" But why have you * just got to have the money* ?" 
softly asked Marjorie. 

"For mother," Katie began. 

"To give to father, so he won't beat her," eagerly 
concluded her brother. 

"What?" demanded the Dollivers, together. 

"She's just got to have some money to give him 
to-night," the elder child explained. 

"Father drinks," calmly supplied the other. 

"Oh!" gasped Marjorie. "Oh, Page!" 

"Mother takes in washing, and keeps cows and 
chickens. She works awful hard," circumstantially 
continued Katie, "and sometimes when she doesn't 
have money to give to father Saturday nights he 
beats her, and she cries." 

"I don't want him to beat mother!" wailed the 
boy, his face puckering up and tears forming in the 
big blue eyes. "I don't want him to!" 

"He won't, now. Hush up, Jimmie!" The little 
girl put her arms around him. "He won't beat her, 
now. We're going to take her the money, don't you 
see? Stop crying, you silly!" 

By this time Marjorie had jumped out of the car 
and had gathered both children into her embrace, 
her sweet gray eyes full of tears. 

"You poor, blessed little mites!" she cried. "You 
shall have the money. Give it to them, Page, so 
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they can hold it in their hands and see it. Yes, 
dearie, you shall have it. Nobody shall hurt mother." 

"Here you are, old man," said DoUiver, leaning 
over the wheel and holding out a dollar bill to the 
boy, who stumbled over the grass, still sobbing, to 
take it. "Now, buck up I Buck up ! Big men don't 
cry! Men never cry after they're big enough to earn 
money for mother. That's right ! Now let's take it 
to her, shall we ? How would you like to go with us 
in the automobile?" 

"Oh yes, let's take them home!" joyfully ac- 
quiesced Marjorie. "You'd like that, wouldn't you, 
tots? A nice long ride in an automobile?" 

The tots indicated with enthusiasm that they 
would, and presently they were all in the little car, 
humming back through the leafy byway again, Ka- 
tie having indicated, somewhat vaguely, that they 
lived "over that way, ever so far." 

"Now you must tell us where to turn, because we 
don't know the way to your house, you see," Mar- 
jorie reminded them. "Did you ever ride in an 
automobile before?" 

"Ho!" boasted the boy, from his seat beside 
DoUiver. "I ride in one every day. My father's 
got a big one, ever so much bigger'n yours." 

"What's that?" questioned DoUiver, eying the 
child. "Your father owns an automobile?" 

"Why, Jimmie McManus, you big story!" cried the 
little girl, who was in the tonneau with Marjorie. 
"He's just playing that he's Bobbie Cole," she ex- 
plained to the DoUivers; "but he isn't, you know. 
He's only Jimmie McManus." Now that the cloud 
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of immediate anxiety concerning the day's funds was 
apparently lifted from her mind, she gave herself 
over to the enjoyment of the moment, and in her 
keen little brown face and dancing brown eyes there 
was a shrewd and elfin beauty. 

" 'N' she's my sister," affirmed the younger child. 

"Who's Bobbie Cole?" asked Marjorie. 

"He's a boy that lives in the big white house, and 
sometimes they buy our butter, and his father has 
an automobile — " 

"Ever so much bigger'n yours," persisted the boy. 
"It's a six-forty-eight — " 

"Oh, hush up, Jimmie!" impatiently interrupted 
the other child, continuing, to the DoUivers, " Some- 
times they take us for a ride, and then Jimmie always 
plays that he's Bobbie, and that it's his car, don't 
you, Jim?" 

"Yep," was the cheerful response. 

" But it isn't, you know. He just pretends. He's 
so little, he's always pretending things." 

"Oh, I see," said DoUiver. "And has Bobbie a 
sister, too?"^ 

"No, nor any brothers, neither," said the boy. 
"I wisht he had just one brother, anyhow." 

"Have you any brothers?" Marjorie asked the 
boy. 

"Oh, lots," the girl replied for him. "Mother's 
got seven kids — four girls and three boys.'* 

"'N' father drinks something fierce," placidly 
added Jimmie. 

"Poor soul!" murmured Marjorie, tucking an arm 
around Katie. 
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"Which way do we go now?" asked Page, as they 
approached a cross-road, and a moment later, in 
response to the little girl's gesture, he turned to 
the left, into another quiet, winding, unfrequented 
thoroughfare, where, as they rounded the first 
curve, they met a whirring automobile, in the 
tonneau of which, between two veiled women, sat 
a small boy. 

"Hi I Hi! Hi!" shrieked Jimmie, waving his tat- 
tered hat and nearly plunging over the side as the 
other car shot past. 

"Eeee! Ee-oo-ee-oo-ee-oo !" His sister scram- 
bled to her feet on the back seat, bouncing and 
shrilling like a little wave-tossed tugboat. Even as 
the DoUivers each seized a child, dragging them back 
to safety, the other car whirled around the curve 
and out of sight. 

"Did you see Petie?" the boy shouted. "That 
was Petie! Did you see him?" 

"'Course I saw him!" gleefully retorted Katie. 
"I guess he was surprised to see us here, Jimmie 
McManus. And he'll go and tell everybody! Ho- 
hol Ho-hol He'll tell them all that he saw us!" 

"Sit still, dearie; you'll tumble out!" Marjorie 
slipped a restraining arm around the excited, wrig- 
gling little body. "Who's Petie?", 

"Petie Toland. He lives next door to Bobbie, 
and he can't ever have any fun, either," Katie 
explained. 

"No fun?" questioned DoUiver. "What's the 
matter with him?" 

"Oh, they're all so awfully afraid of 'nappers!'* 
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scornfully returned the little maid. "They won't 
let anybody out of sight!" 

" 'Nappers ? What are 'nappers ?" 

"Kidnappers," expounded Jimmie. "They call 
^em that 'cause they go round the country 'napping 
kids. Didn't you know they got Harry Alcott? 
But his folks got him back all right. He's home 
again now." The disappearance of the Alcott child 
had occupied the police of several states and inflamed 
the sympathies of the whole country for six weeks 
past, and only within a few days had the abductors 
at last been captured and the boy restored to his 
parents. "But everybody's awful scared yet." 

" Petie's mother won't let him go out of sight of the 
house," Katie took up the lamentation, "and Bobbie 
always has a governess tagging around and saying: 
* Don't soil your clothes. Don't go in the sun. 
Don't get your feet wet. Don't make so much 
noise.' They just don't let anybody have any fun!" 

"Well, nobody seems to be interfering very much 
with your liberty," suggested DoUiver, smiling at 
them. "Isn't your mother afraid the 'nappers will 
get you?" 

Jimmie looked up at him with a quick accession 
of interest, but the girl shook her head. 

"We're only poor children," she explained. "No- 
body wants us. They never 'nap you unless you're 
rich." 

" Say," said Jimmie, looking from one to the other 
of the DoUivers, "you ain't 'nappers — are you?" 
His tone indicated that his own conviction in the 
matter was far from immutable. 
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"No, dearie, we're not *nappers," said Marjorie, 
laughing gently. 

"Oh, let's play you are!" Katie clapped her 
hands and sparkled. "Let's play you're 'nappers; 
and you're 'napping us, and all the policemen and 
detectives and sheriffs and things are chasing us, 
and whenever we meet anybody you hide us, and — 
and everything like that! Oh, come on, let's play 
that!" 

The small boy failed to appreciate the possibilities 
of the game, however, and his lips began to quiver 
into a piteous curve, while the cloud in his round, 
blue eyes darkened. 

"I don't want to be 'napped," he announced. "I 
want to go home." 

;7immie dear," said Marjorie, leaning forward and 
smiling at him, "you're not being 'napped. We're 
your friends, and we're taking you home just as fast 
as ever we can, so you can give the money to mother, 
don't you remember ?" 

"And here we come to another fork in the road," 
DoUiver warned them. "Now which way do we go? 
Toward the village? Or off toward the hill?" 

"To the village," directed the little girl, where- 
upon the boy loudly protested: 

" I don't want to go that way ! I want to go home !" 

**But we're taking you home, son," DoUiver re- 
minded him. 

"No, you're not! We don't live this way. We 
live away back there" — ^he pointed to the road they 
has just traversed — "ever so far, 'n' I want to go 
home!" 
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"Oh, don't be such a silly!" exclaimed the elder 
child, in exasperation. "It's been such fun, and 
now you're spoiling it all !" 

"See here, young lady, what about this?" de- 
manded Page, stopping the car and turning to look 
at her over his shoulder. " Is he right ? Do you live 
away back there somewhere?" 

"Y-yes, but — now — " For a moment she was 
embarrassed, and again her glance sought a wriggUng 
foot. Then she recovered herself, and looked up at 
him with a smile, half mischievous, half shy, and 
wholly engaging. " But you said you'd take us for 
a nice long ride, and — and I thought maybe you'd 
like to go to the village." She hesitated an instant 
before tactfully adding, "You can get ice-cream in 
the village." 

"Oh, you can, can you?" said DoUiver, and then 
both he and Marjorie gave w^ to mirth. "All 
right. On to the village! You'd like to have some 
ice-cream, wouldn't you, James?" 

"Y-yes," admitted the boy, with a dawning smile. 
"Can I have it pink? A big dish of pink? And 
cakes ?" 

"You may have every kind there is if you want 
it," returned Page, still laughing. 

"And then we'll take you straight home to mother, 
Jimmie," promised Marjorie. 

"AH right," agreed the youngster, every doubt 
dispelled in this joyous prospect. "Hurry up. I'm 
awful hungry." 

DoUiver accordingly put on speed, and they 
bummed toward the village. 
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"Oh, hide us! Hide usT' cried Karie> as they ap- 
proached it, dancing lights in her dark eyes. "Let's 
play we're being 'napped ! Here " — thrusting a dust- 
rug over the back of the seat to Page — "we'll lie 
down on the floor, and you cover us all up, so no- 
body'U know we're there — now you'll have to keep 
awfully still, Jimmie ! — and then, when we get to the 
drug-store, we'll hop up, all at once, and surprise 
everybody!" 

So the DoUivers, laughing, covered up the small 
conspirators, huddled on the floor of the car, and a 
moment later Page turned into the tree-lined main 
street of the village. Then they saw that a small 
group of people had gathered in front of the drug- 
store, and toward it three or four other persons were 
hastening in evident excitement. There was also 
some shouting. Two men detached themselves from 
the cluster and ran across the street to an automobile, 
which one of them cranked vigorously, while the other 
sprang into the seat behind the wheel, and an instant 
later they shot off around the first corner. 

"Hullo!" exclaimed Page. "I wonder what's hap- 
pened ? Our friends yonder seem somewhat agitated." 

At that moment a man noticed the DoUivers' ap- 
proach, and shouted, waving his arm toward them. 
Immediately a chorus of similar shouts arose, accom- 
panied by similar gestures, and the eddy of people 
on the sidewalk dissolved, flowed out into the 
street, and formed again directly in the path of the 
advancing car, while two or three men stepped tow- 
ard it, holding up their hands and crying: "Hey! 
Hey, there!" 
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"What's the matter?" called Page, slowing up. 
A confusion of voices replied, through which the 
words *Most children — Cole boy — telephone — auto- 
mobile — " were distinguishable. 

One at a time, please," suggested DoUiver. 
What has happened ?" 

Scarcely waiting for the car to stop, the little 
crowd closed in upon it, with keen, prying eyes, and 
even as one man asked, "Have you seen any stray 
children?" Another, noticing a slight movement of 
the linen-covered* pile at DoUiver's feet, poked at 
it, demanding: 

"What's this?" 

"0-ow! Stop!" indignantly wailed the pile. 

Instantly the rug was snatched off, and the boy 
huddled beneath it was swung up over the head of 
the man who Hfted him, his yellow hair damp and 
tousled, and an expression of startled alarm in his 
flushed face and round, blue eyes. 

"That's him! That's the Cole boy!" cried a 
dozen voices. "Where's the girl?" 

Something in the hostile faces and in the sudden 
inward surge of the little crowd brought Marjorie 
to her feet, where she stood behind her husband, 
with her hands on his shoulders. 

"Oh, what is it?" she cried. "What's the matter?" 

Meanwhile other hands were stripping the conceal- 
ing rug from the figure of the girl lying on the floor 
of the tonneau, and she, too, was lifted out, though 
not without shrill protests against this informal hand- 
ling, and held up to the full view of the crowd. 

"Both of 'em — ^hidden!" roared the man who had 
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discovered the boy, and again there was a threaten- 
ing movement of the people, accompanied by a sort 
of snarl, through which were heard cries of "Kid- 
nappers!" "Jail 'em!" "Thrash him!" and the 
like. 

"Stop!" called DoUiver, in a ringing voice, throw- 
ing up his hand, palm outward. "Stop, I say!" 
So commanding was his gesture and so steady his 
eyes that they obeyed him and paused. "There 
seems to be some curious misunderstanding here," 
he said then, quietly, "and you're frightening my 
wife and these children. Now, tell me, somebody — 
you," indicating the man who srill held the terrified 
and weeping Jimmie, "what's all this about ? Stop !" 
as the confusion broke out again. "I can listen only 
to one at a time. What has happened ?" 

"What's happened is that Franklin Cole's boy has 
been kidnapped, with a little girl visiting there, and 
here they are. We've caught you with the goods!" 
replied the man he had addressed, whereupon there 
were more cries and threats, and one hothead even 
advocated lynching. 

Dolliver, who had not stirred from his seat behind 
the wheel, smiled and shook his head, and laid a 
warm, reassuring hand over one of Marjorie's, which 
had tightened their grip on his shoulders and were 
trembling. 

"No, you haven't," he said. "We haven't tried 

to kidnap anybody, and this is not the Cole boy. 

His name is Jimmie McManus." This brought a 

derisive howl from the crowd. "Very well," said 

Page. "Ask him. Stop crying, son, and tell the 
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man what your name is," he added, persuasively, 
leaning toward the child. 

"None o' that!" warned a voice, "We know him. 
It's the Cole boy, all right." 

"Ask him," repeated DoUiver, 

"What is your name? Tell us what your name 
is," urged the man who held the boy. 

"Name's Bobbie Co-o-ole," he wailed, "V I want 
to go ho-o-omel" 

"A-a-ah!" snarled the crowd, with another move- 
ment toward DoUiver, so threatening that Marjorie 
clasped her arms around his neck, crying sharply: 

"Go away! Get back! He said his name was 
Jimmie McManus." 

"Ye-ah, we heard him say it!" jeered another 
voice. 

" But he did say it," reiterated DoUiver. "That's 
what he told us, and if he really is Bobbie Cole, we 
didn't know it. As for their being with us — " 

" I s'pose you didn't know, either, that you met a 
machine back there a ways, with a kid in it that 
knew these two?" scoffed a muscular young man with 
a heavy fist and an ugly, leering smile. 

"Yes, we did," promptly replied DoUiver. "What 
of it?" 

"Well, when they got a little farther along they 
met a search-party, out looking for these kids, see? 
And they 'phoned to us that you had 'em, and for us 
to get you when you came this way. So we knew you 
had 'em before you got here, see? You didn't hide 
'em quite soon enough. We was layin' for you, and, 
now we've got you, we're goin' ^' " 
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"Now, see he»e, i>eople, let's get this straight," 
interrupted DoUiver, earnestly, leaning forward a 
little, but still holding his wife's hand. 

"Oh, we've got it straight enough," savagely re- 
torted another voice. "What's the use o' talkin'? 
Get out o' that car before we pull you out!" 

"Hold on, there!" shouted a man, as the crowd 
closed in with an ominous growl. "Give the feller a 
chance. Let him talk if he wants to. We've got the 
kids and we've got him. Let's hear what he has 
to say." He was evidently a person of some im- 
portance in the community, for the people paused, 
listening. 

"Thank you," said DoUiver. "Now this is what 
happened. We found these children over on the " 
turnpike, selling butter and eggs, which we bought — " 

"Franklin Cole's boy sellin' butter 'n' eggs — in 
them clo'es! That's a likely story, ain't it?" inter- 
rupted a voice. 

"Here they are," retorted Marjorie, holding out 
the shabby basket, which was taken from her hand 
and passed out among the crowd. Some one sug- 
gested that it be retained as "evidence." 

"They said their name was McManus, and that 

they were brother and sister," steadily continued 

DoUiver. "They told a pitiful tale of a drunken 

father and a hard-working mother, and we offered to 

take them home. We followed their directions, and 

when we got near here they intimated that they 

would like some ice-cream, and we were coming into 

the village to get it when you stopped us — " 

"With both kids takin' the air on the floor under 
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your lap-robes, half smothered? You think we're 
easy, don't you?" bawled a rough voice from the 
edge of the crowd, and again there arose that venge- 
ful sound, which Marjorie stilled with outstretched 
hands. 

"Oh, please! Please!'* she begged. "Can't you 
see we're not that sort? My husband has told you 
the truth. Ask the little girl. She'll tell you the 
same story." 

"Yes, she will!" exclaimed a woman into whose 
hands the whilom " Katie " had been given, and who 
had been plying the child with questions. "You 
just ought to hear what she says! I'll bet they 
belong to the same gang that stole that Harry 
Alcott!" 

What does she say?" asked DoUiver. 
She says her name's Miriam Dorrance, and that 
she and her mother came to visit the Coles yesterday. 
This afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Cole and her mother 
went off in the machine, and the governess went 
to sleep under a tree, and of course, with nobody 
watching them, these young ones skipped out, as 
hard as they could go. She says they walked a long 
way, and it was terribly hot, and then these two came 
along and asked them if they didn't want a ride in 
the machine. The children said no at first, because 
they were afraid of kidnappers — " 

"Why, they did nothing of the sort!" broke in- 
dignantly from Marjorie. "The little — " 

"Steady, dear," cautioned DoUiver. "It isn't 
going to help matters to get excited, you know." 
Then, to the villagers: "I'd like to hear the little 
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girl herself tell that story — ^without interruptions or 
suggestions from any one," he added, significantly. 

"Oh, my word isn't good enough for you, isn't 
it?" jeered the woman. "All right, Honey, you just 
tell them yourself. Tell them just what you told 
me — and don't let them scare you." 

"Lift her up, so's we can all hear," some one sug- 
gested, and there were cries of, "Yes, yes, tell all of 
us!" So the man who had taken the little girl, 
out of the car hoisted her to his shoulder, where she 
sat, flushed and excited, but apparently not much 
frightened. 

"Now, Honey, you tell them what you told me,*' 
directed the woman. 

"Wait a moment," Dolliver interposed. '* You're 
going to tell just exactly what happened, now, aren't 
you, girlie?" 

The child nodded, with a half-shy little snule. 

"You know this is very important," he con- 
tinued, gravely and gently. "It isn't a game any 
more. You understand that, don't you ? You know 
we're not playing now, and you must tell exactly 
what happened?" 

"Y-yes," she replied, uncertainly, her glance wa- 
vering over the face$ pressing close about her and 
down to that of the woman beside her. 

"Never you mind him. Honey," said this person, 
reassuringly stroking the little hand she held, "and 
don't let him scare you. You just go ahead and tell 
everybody what you told me. What happened after 
you said you wouldn't go with them?" 

**They coaxed us a lot," alleged Miriam, rather 
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shyly, "and they said — they said they'd give us 
candy and ice-cream and cakes and — new roller- 
skates and — oh, lots of things ! And they said they 
knew Bobbie's mother, and would take us for a nice 
long ride and then take us home, and — ^so we went 
with them." 

DoUiver checked another exclamation from Mar- 
jorie, and whispered to her not to lose her self- 
control. 

What happened next?" prompted the woman. 
Then we saw some little poor children going 
along the road with a basket," Miriam continued, 
with increasing confidence, "and the gentleman 
stopped the car and asked them what they had in 
the basket, and they said butter 'n' eggs that they 
were taking to Mrs. Toland, and he asked them if 
they wouldn't like some nice new clothes, and they 
said they would. Then they took us all off behind 
some bushes, so if anybody came along they couldn't 
see us, and took off our clothes and gave them to the 
poor children, and put theirs on us, and gave us their 
basket, with the butter 'n' eggs in it." She was 
now in the full swing of her narrative, and rattled it 
off glibly, with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. 
DoUiver watched her in frowning amazement, and 
Marjorie with increasing indignation. 

"What did you do when they took away your 
nice clothes?" called a woman. "Didn*t you cry?" 

"No; they said it was a game," readily testified 
the child, "and we thought it was jusj: fun. And 
they gave the little poor children some money for 
their butter 'n' eggs, and they gave us some, too. 
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Bobbie's got his yet in his pocket, but I gave mine " 
— this with a demurely virtuous air — "to the Uttle 
poor children/* 

"Now tell how you came to be under the lap- 
robes," suggested the woman beside Miriam, with a 
triumphant, accusing glance at the couple in the 
automobile. 

"They said to play that they were 'nappers and 
that we_were being 'napped, and for us to Ue per- 
fectly still, so nobody'd know we were there. So we 
did." 

"Why, you wicked little imp! That was your 
own suggestion, you know it was!" cried Marjorie, 
unable longer to control the swelling tide of her 
wrath, to which for the moment her alarm was 
subordinate. " She wanted to play they were being 
kidnapped," she declared to the angry, incredulous 
crowd, "and they were to jump up when we got to 
the drug-store and surprise everybody. It was her 
own plan! And we did not take their clothes away 
from them! They were dressed like this when we 
found them!" 

"You can ask Bobbie," insisted Miriam, excitedly. 
"They did take our clothes away from us, didn't 
they, Bobbie?" 

"Yes, they did! I want my own clothes! I don't 
want to be 'napped! I want to go home!" Bobbie, 
who had been whimpering throughout the interview, 
now began to sob loudly. 

"Miriam, look at me," commanded Marjorie; and 

after a moment's hesitation the child met the young 

woman's indignant gaze, and then uneasily shifted 
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her glance to DoUiver's face, which had grown very- 
stem. "No — look right into my eyes," persisted 
Marjorie, imperatively. "You know you've not 
been telling the truth. You know you told me 
your name was Katie McManus, and that Jimmie 
was your brother; now, didn't you?'* 

For a moment Miriam sustained the accusing 
gaze, fear intensifying in her own eyes, and then she 
broke into shrieks of terror. 

"You told me to I" she screamed. "You made me ! 
Oh, I'm afraid! I'm afraid I They are 'nappers! 
They are! Don't let them get me!" 

"I guess that's all we want," roughly commented 
the muscular young man, shoving toward the car, 
and others took up the cry. 

"Well, it isn't all I want!" retorted Dolliver, 
ringingly, standing up in the car. "Is there an 
officer in this crowd?" 

"We'll give you all that's coming to you!" sav- 
agely promised another voice, and as the crowd again 
snarled and surged toward them Marjorie clasped 
her Jiusband's arm and gave a terrified little cry. 
"Will you come down and take it? Or do we drag 
you out — the two of you ? Get those kids out of the 
way!" 

So intense was the excitement that no one had 
noticed the honking of an automobile, approaching 
at terrific speed, but now that it was almost upon 
them Page heard it and turned toward it, and the 
attention of the crowd followed his. 

"That's Cole! Here comes Cole now!" they shout- 
ed. "We've got him. Cole! They're all right!" 
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A grim, white-faced young man sat beside the 
chauffeur, and in the tonneau were two pallid, dis- 
tracted women, who stood up as the car slackened 
speed, calling and holding out their arms to their 
children. The crowd made way, and before the car 
stopped, abreast of the other, the children, with ter- 
rified shrieks of, "Oh, mother! The 'nappers! The 
^nappers got usT* were handed over the side and 
clasped to the breasts of their respective parents, 
where their cries presently subsided. 

The boy's father waited only long enough to 
assure himself that no physical harm had come to 
them, and then swung out of the automobile to 
confront DoUiver, who meanwhile had left his own 
car and advanced toward the other, Marjorie still 
clinging to his arm. They met in the middle of the 
road, and the crowd instantly formed a dense ring 
around them. 

"I can't tell you how sorry I am about this, Mr. 
Cole," exclaimed Page. "It's all a mistake — a gro- 
tesque misunderstanding." 

"I'll hear your explanation — if you have any," 
curtly returned the young father, whose gray eyes 
were ablaze and whose hands were clenched. 

"My name is DoUiver — Page DoUiver" — he 
proffered a card, which the other took and crushed 
in his hand without looking at it — "and this is my 
wife. We saw these two children, over on the turn- 
pike, offering butter and eggs for sale, which we bought 
of them. They told us they were brother and sister, 
that their mother took in washing and kept cows 

and chickens, and that their father was a drunkard." 
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"Indeed! Which of them told this interesting 
tale?" 

"Both of them," interposed Marjorie. 

"Impossible!" sobbed Mrs. Cole, from her seat in 
the tonneau. " Frank, you know Bobbie never could 
tell a story like that! He never lies — and he never 
ran away in his life." 

"But he did tell it!" persisted Marjorie, turning a 
pale, indignant face toward those other pale-faced 
women in the car, one of whom, however, was sit- 
ting erect, with startled eyes, listening. 

" It was he who said that his father drank, and he 
cried because he was afraid the man would beat his 
mother. And he said the little girl was his sister — " 

"And Miriam?" demanded Mrs. Dorrance. 
"What did Miriam say?" 

"She told most of the story," Marjorie returned. 
"She said her name was Katie McManus, and that 
his was Jimmie — " 

"And that mother took in washing, and father 
drank, and — oh, Miriam! Miriam! You naughty — 
funny — darling!" Mrs. Dorrance was overcome by 
sobbing, choking, tearful laughter, through which she 
managed to gasp: "It's just — just a new variation 
of — of an old game! She loves to play she's a — a 
pauper! Oh, Miriam, how could you!" She gave 
the still weeping child an impatient little shake and 
then clasped her closer. 

At this juncture a third automobile appeared, 
with much honking, and drew up between the other 
two. In it were two men, who proved to be those 
the DoUivers had seen depart as they entered the 
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village, and with them a couple of red-haired, gray- 
eyed, freckled children, a girl and a boy, of un- 
mistakably Hibernian lineage, clad in linen garments 
somewhat too large for them, and eloquent, to the 
initiated, of shops in Fifth Avenue. No sooner did 
these two espy Miriam and Bobbie than they began 
to clamor: 

"Where's our butter V eggs? You give us our 
money! You give us back our clones! Where's our 
basket ? You give it back !'* 

"This your basket?" called a man in the crowd, 
holding up the one the children had given DoUiver. 

"Yes, it is! You give it back!" shrilled the little 
girl. 

"All right," agreed the man, "but first you tell 
us how they got it," nodding toward the other chil- 
dren. 

"We was takin' Mis' Toland's butter 'n' eggs to 

her, me 'n' Johnnie here, 'n' we met them two in the 

road, 'n' she asked us where we was goin', 'n' I told 

her. She said they'd run away from the governess, 

'n' wouldn't it be fun for them to play they was us, 

'n' sell butter 'n' eggs, and us to play we was them, 

'n' wear nice clo'es 'n' ride in automobiles, 'n' we 

said it would. So we went behind some bushes they 

was there 'n' swapped clo'es. Then she said they 

was goin' over to the turnpike to sell the butter 

'n' eggs, 'n' I knowed mother'd never stand for that, 

'cause she'd promised 'em to Mis' Toland; but that 

new kid there," nodding toward Miriam, whose face 

was hidden against her mother's veil, "she's bigger'n 

I am, 'n' she pushed me over, 'n' they run away." 
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It was here that Cole turned to Dolliver in silence, 
but with frankly apologetic mien, and held out his 
hand, which the other took warmly. Both men 
laughed a little unsteadily, and each drew a long 
breath. 

We was afraid to go home,** continued the child, 
without the butter-money, *n' in these clo'es, 'cause 
we knew mother'd lick the hide off'n us, so we hid 
*n' waited for them to come back, 'n' bimeby they 
come ridin' by in a machine. We yelled at 'em, 
but they wouldn't look, 'n' then we foUered 'em, 
'cause we had to get the basket 'n' the money 'n' 
our clo'es back. Now you give 'em to us !" she con- 
cluded, threateningly, to the children in the other car. 

After she had been assured that everything 
belonging to her would be returned, the men ex- 
plained that they had picked up these children on the 
road, at first believing them to be the two who were 
lost, and that when they heard the story they had 
telephoned at once to the Coles' house. Upon 
learning there that the lost children had been seen 
going toward the village, and that the family was in 
pursuit, they had tried in vain to get into telephone 
connection with one or another of the "stores." 

"But I guess, from the looks, nobody here was 
'tending very strictly to his own business," said 
one of them, with a sly smile. "Seems as if it took 
the whole population to arrest two kidnappers that 
weren't kidnappers, after all, doesn't it?" 

There was some shamefaced laughter in the crowd, 
and some audible and caustic comment on certain 
"Uttle liars." 
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"Oh, please don't say that!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Dorrance, a pretty woman, with pleasant eyes and 
a charming smile. "You know all children like best 
the games they make up themselves, and sometimes, 
when the play is very engrossing, they lose sight of 
the fact that it is only a new game, and really 
believe it themselves. That's the way it was, isn't 
it, sweetheart?" she asked. "It was just play at 
first, and then you forgot and thought it was true ?" 

The little dark head was nodding emphatically, 
but Miriam still hid her shamed face in the folds of 
her mother's veil. 

"Well, if that's the way that girl's been brought 
up, it's small wonder she lies!" remarked the woman 
who had insisted upon Miriam's telling her story to 
the crowd. "Everybody knows all young ones are 
born liars, and it has to be spanked out of 'em, and 
it's enough to be the eternal ruination of a child to 
be encouraged in it that way!" 

"Oh, don't you think there's a difference between 
deliberately trying to deceive people and imagining 
things so vividly that you deceive yourself?" Miriam's 
mother returned, with gentle dignity. "I should 
punish my little daughter if I thought she had in- 
tended to terrify us this way, but I know that she 
hasn't learned yet just how to distinguish between the 
things that are real and the things that seem real to 
her. You see, she's only eight, and Bobbie's not 
quite seven, and imagination runs away with one, 
sometimes, at that age. But we're very sorry we 
forgot, and made so much trouble for everybody, 

aren't we, kiddies? And we hope they'll all excuse 
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US and remember that we're just two very little 
folks, who got badly frightened by our own game," 
she concluded, with a wavering, half-tearful little 
smile at the villagers, who smiled back or averted 
their glances, according to their dispositions, and 
slipped unostentatiously and somewhat sheepishly 
away, Miriam's former champion still vigorously re- 
iterating her conviction that "spanking's the only 
thing that '11 save a young one like that!" 

"Well, that was a pretty stiff scare, but thank 
God it was no worse!" exclaimed Cole. "I'm afraid 
my neighbors here gave you a bad quarter of an hour, 
though," he added, smiling at the Dollivers. 

"Well, yes, they did, rather," assented Page; 
"but — that's over, too. Now I think we'll be get- 
ting on our way again." 

"Not a bit of it!" protested the other. "You're 
going back to the house with us — oh, I insist! We've 
all been rather badly shaken up, and I seem to 
remember some bottles on the sideboard which con- 
tain certain comforting and sustaining liquids, for a 
draught of which I think we should all be the better. 
I hope you'll indulge me in this matter, Mrs. — I beg 
your pardon. I don't think I tnow your name." 

"DoUiver," said Page. "I gave you my card, 
but you're entirely excusable for not having looked 



at it." 



t< 



DoUiver?" repeated Cole, straightening out the 
crumpled pasteboard which he still held. "Dol- 
liver! You're not — by Jupiter, you must be * Gold- 
en Rule DoUiver'!" 
"WeU, I have been called that," admitted the 
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other, with a wry little smile, "but I don't, as a rule, 
encourage the use of the title." 

"Well, by the Lord Harry!" ejaculated the other. 
"You do get it rubbed into you, don't you? You 
had a little adventure, a week or two ago, with some 
old ladies you picked up over Westchester way some- 
where, and a lost purse?" 

"We did," said DoUiver, dryly. "What do you 
know about it?" 

"I heard Dick Holden telling the story at the club 
the other day. Man, this calls for more than drinks 
all 'round! You've got to stay to dinner! I want 
to hear the story of your life." 



IV 

DOING THE DOLLIVERS 

DURING the preceding May the firm which had 
first employed DoUiver in New York had re- 
tired from business, selling its plant and all its 
interests to James B. Lake & Co., and almost im- 
mediately afterward Page had begun to notice slight 
but fundamental changes of business policy which 
disturbed him and made him watchful, and he had 
kept in very close touch, thereafter, with all the 
transactions in which his department was concerned, 
without receiving the reassurances he sought. Under 
these circumstances he felt that he ought not to be 
away from his desk for any length of time, and he 
tried to persuade Marjorie to go to the mountains 
for a few weeks without him, which she as persis- 
tently refused to do, declaring that she also was 
needed in town. 

Through the influence of Mrs. 0)le and Mrs. 
Dorrance, who made of the kidnapping episode a 
stepping-stone to friendship with the DoUivers, she 
had become a member of The Home League, an 
association of young women who had undertaken 
to provide home and education and happiness for a 
number of otherwise friendless little girls, and into 
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this work she had thrown herself with whole-hearted 
enthusiasm. In reply to her husband's repeated 
urging that she go away for a change of air and 
scene she argued that the car really brought country 
close to town for them both, and that, aside from the 
fact that she would be much happier to remain with 
him and share his life, it would give her real pleasure 
to use this opportunity to be of service in the work 
of the League at a time when most of the older mem- 
bers, who had longer sustained its burden, would be 
away. 

In the end her persuasions prevailed, and they 
agreed to take no other vacation that summer than 
their week-end trips afforded, and the greater part 
of these were full of joy. Sometimes the DoUivers 
were themselves guests in some country-house, but 
oftener they took with them friends from the city. 
Once it was the Holdens, with whom they made a 
merry expedition to the Delaware Water Gap; Mrs. 
Cheever and one or more of her friends accom- 
panied them in various ramblings through Connec- 
ticut and New Jersey, and sundry people not con- 
nected with this story were their guests upon many 
occasions. 

There came a time, however, when they wearied, 
not of well-doing, but of the tension inseparable 
from constant adjustment to the presence and preju- 
dices of other people, and at the end of a hot, humid 
week in August they were looking forward with 
unusual eagerness to the relaxation of an outing 
when they should have only each other to consider, 

and might indulge without constraint in those long, 
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confiding silences which are one of the truest tests 
of real companionship. Page had studied out a 
particularly inviting route for this journey. 

When he reached home that Saturday noon he 
found the packed suit-cases ready in the hall, and 
Marjorie dressed and waiting, and they hastened 
their luncheon that they might sooner be on the road. 
They were still at the table, however, when the 
telephone-bell rang, and a moment later the maid 
entered. 

"Mrs. Cheever is down-stairs, Mrs. DoUiver, ask- 
ing if you can see her.** 

Page and Marjorie exchanged a quick glance of 
dismay. 

"She says she is in a great hurry and won't detain 
you a moment." 

"Certainly. Ask her to come up," said Marjorie, 
after the briefest hesitation. To her husband she 
added, tentatively, "I think I'll put on my bonnet 
and dust-coat before I see her — or would that be too 
pointed?" 

"Do, by all means," he counseled. "But it won't 
be of the slightest use, you know. She has chosen 
the strategic moment." 

"Page!" protested his wife, although she laughed a 
little, too. "How can you, when she is so kind her- 
self! And she's been so nice to me!" 

"Granted. She's a very charming woman. She 
is also — chatty, I think is the word for it. And if 
'01' Sis Fate' wanted an instrument wherewith to 
delay our departure, she found it to perfection in 
Mrs. Cheever." 
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"Oh!" said Marjorie. "Was that what you 
meant?'* 

"What else could I have meant?" he countered, 
and neither pressed the question further. "Scurry 
into your things, dear, and for Heaven's sake don't 
encourage conversation! We can't get out of this 
furnace too quickly! It's the hottest day yet!" 

"It certainly is," said his wife. "And, anyway, 
we want to *melt into the landscape, just us two by 
our lones,' don't we?" 

"Let's hope we don't melt into the asphalt before 
we even smell the landscape," he amended. 

Mrs. Cheever's usually serene brow was flushed 
and damp, but her graying hair rippled no less 
evenly over it, her invariably gentle and winning 
manner had lost none of its sweetness, and every 
inflection of her voice was musical. 

"Dear Mrs. DoUiver," she exclaimed, holding 
out both hands, "you will pardon my coming at 
this unearthly hour, won't you? I know you are 
just going out — I saw your car at the door — and I 
won't detain you one moment. Indeed, I'm in the 
greatest haste myself, for I heard only this morning, 
by wireless, that Cousin Clara Spencer is on the 
Transitaniay which will dock in less than an hour, 
and I'm rushing down to meet her." 

"To the docks on a day like this? Oh, you poor 
soul!" cried Marjorie. 

"I know. It is an appalling prospect, isn't it? 
And so totally unexpected ! Of course. Cousin Clara 
must have written me that she was coming, but I 
dare say her letter is in the hold of her own ship. 
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Anyway, here she is — and here am I, with only an 
hour or two in which to prepare for a guest, and you 
can imagine what that means in my tiny quarters, 
especially in this weather!" She sighed, but imme- 
diately a smile dispelled the momentary weariness 
of her expression, as she brightly added: "Please 
don't misunderstand! Fm perfectly delighted to 
have Cousin Clara come to me at any time. She 
was poor, dear mamma's favorite cousin, and I'm 
devoted to her. Such a sweet, fragile little old 
lady, my dear! But if you were anybody but your 
two generous selves, I could find it in my heart to 
envy you this delightful, airy apartment just now — 
not for my own sake, of course, but for hers. Oh, 
don't think I'm complaining," engagingly. "I'm so 
happy to be able to give her my poor little best, and 
she's far too sweet ever to make invidious com- 
parisons." 

"But your apartment is perfectly charming!" cor- 
dially protested Marjorie. 

"Oh, don't dignify it by calling it an apartment," 
laughed the other. "Compartment conveys its 
dimensions so much more adequately! It's well 
enough, just for me, though of course when my dear 
husband was alive — ah, well, I mustn't think of 
that! I'm fortunate to possess the little I have left." 
Again the brave, bright smile. "And I do have good 
times in spite of it all." 

"And you give good times to so many other 
people," interpolated Dolliver. 

"Not as often nor to as many as I'd like," she 
returned, her smile grown wistful. "One of the 
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saddest things about being poor is one's inability to 
do things for other people. Do you know, that's the 
only thing I really envy you two? You have such 
wonderful opportunities, with your cozy home and 
your little car and all, to make other people happy. 
Yet nobody can begrudge you these things, for you 
share them so royally! You do all the things that I 
should like to do if I had your opportunities. You 
ought to be very happy!" 

"We are,'* softly said Marjorie, glancing at Page, 
who put his hand on her shoulder for a moment and 
smiled into her eyes. Then they both looked at 
Mrs. Cheever, whose eyes were misty and whose 
lips quivered ever so slightly, and Page quickly 
took his hand away. 

"But here I am detaining you, when I promised 
not to!" cried their guest, with her courageous smile. 
"And I must be on the dock when that steamer 
arrives! I saw your car at the door and realized 
that you were probably going off for the afternoon 
— ^you lucky things ! — so I ran in to catch you before 
you went, and to ask if you would come over to 
supper — very informally, of course — to-morrow 
night, to meet Cousin Clara. Oh, don't say you 
can't!" 

"We'd love to if we were to be in town,** Mar- 
jorie told her, "but we're just off for the week-end. 
We shall not be home until Monday morning." 

"Oh, I'm so disappointed!" All the lines of Mrs. 
Cheever's face drooped. "I had so counted on 
Cousin Clara's meeting you — I know you'd love 
each other at first sight! — and she never stays in 
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New York more than a day or two. I suppose you 
couldn't — ah no, it would be too much to ask you 
to give up your outing just to meet an old lady!" 

"Can't you persuade her to stay until Tuesday 
at least, and both dine with us Monday night?" 
suggested Marjorie. 

"How like you!" Mrs. Cheever affectionately 
patted the younger woman's hand. "But I'm 
afraid it's quite impossible. Cousin Clara never 
stays that long, and in this weather I wouldn't have 
the heart to urge it, even with such a pleasure in 
store. But I am so disappointed! She loves young 
people, and of all my friends I most wanted her to 
meet you. However," with a quick little sigh and 
her bright, pathetic smile, "I mustn't be selfish. 
You're going off together for a lovely time in the 
country, away from all these hot, noisy pavements, 
and if anybody in the world deserves it you do. 
There!" She held out a hand to each. "I'm really 
glad you're going, in spite of my own selfish disap- 
pointment. Now I must nm along to the Subway, 
or I'll miss — " 

To the Subway! In this heat?" cried Marjorie. 
Naturally. It's the only way to get there 
quickly enough," was the cheery reply. "To be 
sure, it isn't very pleasant, but beggars can't be 
choosers, you know, and poor folk grow accustomed 
to far worse things than that. I confess I do dread 
bringing Cousin Clara home that way, though." 
She smiled rather plaintively. "Imagine passing 
from the sea to the Subway on a day like this! 

However, my poor little purse isn't equal to taxi 
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fares, and the only alternative lies in letting Cousin 
Clara pay for the cab. I suppose that's what will 
happen, and she's quite able to do it, for she has a 
lot of money, but — oh, it does hurt not even to be 
able to bring an elderly guest home properly!" Her 
soft tones broke, and they caught the gleam of tears 
in her eyes before she smiled again, crying: "But 
I mustn't spoil your happy day with my sorrows! 
You'll forgive me, and forget all about me and my 
troubles and have a happy time, won't you ? I must 
run now, or I won't be there when the steamer docks, 
and that would be dreadful! Good-by! Good-by 1" 

"See here, Mrs. Cheever," said Dolliver, still hold- 
ing her hand as she would have turned away, "have 
you a pass?" 

"A pass?" she echoed. 

"You know you won't be admitted within the 
inclosure where the passengers land unless you have 
a permit from the Surveyor of the Port," he re- 
minded her. 

"Good heavens! I never thought of that!" she 
exclaimed. "What shall I do? There isn't time 
to go to the Custom-house for it now, and I must 
get inside that inclosure! Cousin Clara, as I have 
told you, is old and not very strong, and she's 
probably alone, and in this heat — oh, they will 
let me in, won't they?" 

"I'm afraid not, unless — ^perhaps, if I — ", He 
hesitated, looking inquiringly at Marjorie, who 
nodded eagerly. "I may be able to arrange it for 
you," he resumed. "Have you the wireless message 
with you?" 
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No, I didn't bring it." 

Well, we'll just jump in the car and run over to 
your house for it, and then we'll go to the dock. 
I think if I show them that, explaining the situation, 
and give them my business card, they may let us in. 
Then perhaps I can help your cousin with her lug- 
gage, and we'll bring you both home." 

"You're perfect angels, but I ought not to let 
you do it," she demurred, albeit with acceptance in 
her tone. "I'm afraid it will spoil all your lovely 
afternoon." 

"No, it won't," said Dolliver, easily. "It will 
simply mean starting an hour or two later. That 
is, I^— er — I suppose your cousin won't have a great 
deal of luggage to be examined ?" 

"I'm sure she will not. Cousin Clara is quite a 
modish little person, but she never takes a lot of 
trunks about with her. Oh, I feel that I have no 
right to let you do this, much as I want Cousin 
Clara to know you — but it would be such a relief!" 

"We shall love to do it," Marjorie assured her; 
and Page added cordially, though with a little hu- 
morous tightening of the corners of his mouth that 
caused his wife to regard him attentively for a 
moment, "You can't stop us now, dear lady. It's 
so obviously the only thing to do, and it will give us 
great pleasure. Now, as we have no time to spare, 
I suggest that we stand not upon the order of our 
going." 

Accordingly, they all went down to the car, and 
hummed around to Mrs. Cheever's apartment, where 
she armed herself with her cousin's message, after 
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which Page made all possible speed to the docks/ 
Mrs. Cheever happily dilating the while on the 
extraordinary kindnesses of her many friends, the 
DoUivers in particular. She said, and reiterated in 
varying phrase, that she had never understood why 
people should so constantly be doing lovely things 
for her, who could do so little for any one in return, 
but she supposed they recognized in her the spirit 
of love, and perceived that her greatest pleasure 
would have been in helping others had she not 
unfortunately been denied the means wherewith to 
carry out her desires. But after all, she reminded 
them, the important thing is to keep alive the loving 
spirit, and surely no one could cherish it more ten- 
derly than she did. To all of which Page listened 
with the same shadowy, quizzical, but entirely good- 
natured smile that Marjorie had noticed before. 

They arrived at the dock just before the steamer 
was sighted down the river, and after the necessary 
explanations to the ofiicer in charge of the customs 
and the presentation of Dolliver's card he and Mrs. 
Cheever were admitted to the inclosure, Marjorie 
having remained in the car. The heat in the shed 
was intense, the heavy, humid air was further bur- 
dened by all the strange odors of the water-front, 
and again Mrs. Cheever reiterated her regret that 
the young people should have subjected themselves 
for her sake to this discomfort, and her gratitude 
that they had not left her to meet the situation alone. 

Mrs. Spencer proved to be a soft-voiced, frail- 
looking little woman, with a gentle, humorless smile 
and mild brown eyes, and she seemed touchingly 
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relieved to find Page willing to conduct the various 
formalities necessary before her luggage could be 
inspected. She said that she had made out her 
declaration with great care, and was sure there 
would be no trouble about it, but that she had never- 
theless dreaded the ordeal of undertaking alone the 
business of entry into the United States, lest she 
should fail to understand and observe some important 
detail, thus rendering herself liable to the suspicion 
of trying to evade the customs laws, of the strict and 
unreasonable enforcement of which one heard such 
terrifying things. 

" But Fm sure you know just what to do, Mr. DoUi- 
ver,*^ she said, "and I shall be so grateful if you will 
take charge of my things — and of me — until it is over.*^ 

So Page found a porter, assembled Mrs. Spencer's 
luggage, of which there was gratifyingly little, ac- 
companied her to the desk, and secured the services 
of an inspector. As they walked back through the 
stifling shed toward Section S, the perspiring ofiicer 
at Page's side, scanning the declaration in his hands, 
ejaculated: 

"Suffering Mike! Madam, what on earth did 
you do this for?" 

"What?" asked DoUiver. 
Isn't it right?" anxiously queried Mrs. Spencer. 

I kept very careful account of every single thing 
I bought, and took such pains with all the com- 
putations." 

"L should say you had! Look at it!" The pa- 
per was thrust into Dolliver's hands. "Just cast 
your eye over that, will you ?" 
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Glancing through the long lists, which at first 
sight gave him a shock of apprehension, as they 
seemed to threaten careful appraisal and heavy 
duties. Page read, among more important items, 
details like this : 

1 veil . .$.52 

2 hdkfs 91 

I box hairpins . . * 09 

I box face-powder 61 

12 postal cards 24 

1 pc. white tape 06 

2 yds. Val. lace 18 

and so on, ad infinitum. 

"Do you realize, madam, that since you have 
listed these things I've got to examine every one of 
*em?" demanded the exasperated inspector. 

"But isn't that the right way? Isn't it the 
law?" timidly urged Mrs. Spencer. "What should 
I have done?" 

"I think it's customary to combine most of these 
small purchases under one comprehensive head," 
suggested Dolliver. "As, for example, * toilet ar- 
ticles, ten dollars.'" 

"But I haven't ten dollars' worth," she objected. 
"And, besides, the law says the declaration must 
be itemized, doesn't it? Isn't that the law?" She 
turned anxiously to the frowning inspector. " Doesn't 
it mean what it says ?" 

"It may be the letter of the law, but it isn't 

usually interpreted quite so literally as all this," 

he replied, dryly. "You haven't got anything here, 
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anyway, according to your declaration. The whole 
thing only comes to eighty-seven dollars and sixty- 
two cents. Listen to that, will you?** He turned 
to DoUiver, a shade of amusement creeping into his 
eyes. "Eighty-seven dollars and sixty-two cents — 
and that list! Must be two hundred items!" 

"It doesn't exceed the hundred dollars allowed by 
law, you see," complacently returned the little lady. 
"I thought it would, but it doesn't. So I sha'n't 
have to pay any duties, shall I? But I thought I 
ought to put everything in." 

"No dresses?" asked the inspector, running a 
damp forefinger down the lists. 

"Oh no, I never bother with dressmaking abroad," 
she earnestly assured him. "I have such a good 
woman at home." 

"Nor hats?" 

"No, indeed! It would hurt my milliner's feelings 
terribly if I should buy hats in Europe. She'd think 
it was a reflection on her. Besides, I'm a good Amer- 
ican, and I believe in patronizing home industries." 

"H'm!" commented the inspector, mopping his 
streaming face. "Well, we've got to go through 
with this thing now. Let's go to it." 

DoUiver suggested that, inasmuch as the inspec- 
tion would probably take some time under the cir- 
cumstances, Mrs. Cheever should join Marjorie in the 
car, where she would find a more comfortable seat 
than the surrounding piles of luggage afforded, and 
at the same time he asked her to explain to his 
wife the reason for the delay. To this arrangement 
Mrs. Cheever immediately acquiesced. 
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**Poor Mr. DoUiver!'* she murmured, with a dep- 
recating little laugh. "I hope I needn^t tell you I 
had no idea of this I But you see how it is? Dear 
Cousin Clara r* 

"Oh, it's quite all right,** he pleasantly assured 
her. "Fm sorry that you ladies will have to suffer 
this heat a little longer, but our inspector seems a 
very reasonable chap, and I dare say he'll hurry it all 
he can without neglecting his duty." 

This the inspector did, glancing as rapidly as 
possible through the assortment of small purchases 
which formed the greater part of Mrs. Spencer's 
imposing list. Presently he came upon one item 
which gave him pause. 

"What's this?" he asked. "'Ladle, seven dol- 
lars and twenty-seven cents.' What kind of a 
ladle?" 

"It's just a little old silver punch-ladle," she 
returned, burrowing in her trunk. "I got it at a 
shop in Wardour Street. Here it is." 

"Oh, it's an antique," he assumed. 

"N-no, I don't think it could be called an an- 
tique," she deliberated. "It's hardly old enough 
for that. It's just — ^just a ladle." 

"But you bought it as a curio," he persisted. 

"Oh no, I bought it to use. I needed a punch- 
ladle." 

"Then it comes under the head of household 

articles, and you'll have to pay duty on it," the man 

wearily informed her. "As an antique or a curio 

it would have come in free, but since you say it is 

neither I shall have to assess you accordingly.'* 
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" How much will it be ?'^ she asked. 

"I don't know, but it won't be much. Not 
enough to bother with/' he added, under his breath. 

"Well, I couldn't conscientiously call it an an- 
tique," she decided. 

"We have some queer experiences in this business," 
the inspector quietly confided to DoUiver, "but this 
is a sort that gets on my nerves, especially on a 
day like this. Say, what would you do if you had 
to carry a needle's-eye conscience like that around 
with you all the time?" 

Nothing else dutiable was found, but even after 
the inspection was finished there was some further 
delay incident to the payment of the trifling duty 
on the ladle. Mrs. Spencer endured it all very pa- 
tiently, making no complaint, although she was very 
pale and was evidently suffering from the heat, but 
she complied very readily with Page's suggestion 
that she should sit upon a convenient pile of luggage 
while he arranged for the delivery of her trunks. 

When she arose as he rejoined her, a noisy, jostling 

group of young people was passing them, together 

with three or four porters wheeling heavily laden 

trucks, and amid the resulting confusion of sound 

and movement neither Mrs. Spencer nor DoUiver 

heard the sharp rending of silk, as her taffeta skirt 

caught on a point of broken metal protruding from 

the trunk upon which she had been seated, leaving a 

triangular hole in the left side of her skirt. She 

seemed so tired that he took her arm to steady her 

as they passed through the shed, and it chanced that 

he walked upon her left, thus unconsciously screen- 
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ing from observation the tear in her gown, until they 
reached the street. 

Here, standing in the open entrance to the dock, 
they found Marjorie and Mrs. Cheever, who ex- 
plained that they had sought the one spot in the 
neighborhood where a draught could even be im- 
agined, and they all stood for a moment chatting 
before Page went to bring up the car. Mrs. Cheever 
engaged her cousin in the discussion of some personal 
topic, and Marjorie seized the opportunity to whisper 
to her husband : 

"You poor boy! Are you melted?" 

"Just about," he admitted, "but on the whole it 
was worth it. Did you hear about that declaration 
of hers?" 

"Wasn^t that delicious?" She chuckled delight- 
edly. "I wish I might have seen it. She's a treasure, 
isn't she?" 

"She's all that! And she's game, too. The heat 
in there was terrific, but it was all in the day's work 
for her, and she stood it like a soldier. She wouldn't 
countenance any evasions on technical grounds, 
either, and kept us in that oven twenty minutes 
longer than we should otherwise have been, because 
she insisted on paying duty on an old — " He 
stopped short and looked fixedly at the skirt of Mrs. 
Spencer's gown before asking: "What's the matter 
with her dress? Torn it, hasn't she?" 

"Oh, what a shame!" mourned Marjorie. "Such 
a horrid — " , Then she, too, stopped short, stared at 
the large, three-cornered rent in the black silk skirt, 
and lifted a startled glance to meet her husband's. 
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"Page!" she gasped. "Do you see what's under it? 
That's lace! Exquisite lace!" 

"You don't mean — ?" Again he broke off, and 
they looked into each other's eyes. "Impossible — 
it's trimming, isn't it? — on her underskirt, I mean." 

"My dear," said his wife, "ordinary people don't 
flounce their petticoats with Venetian point. She 
— Page, she's smuggling it!" 

"Good Lord!" ejaculated DoUiver. "And these 
docks alive with detectives! Go and stand beside 
her — close beside her — and keep that spot covered 
until we can get her into the car!" 

So Marjorie hugged the left side of her serene 
and smiling elderly guest, casting nervous glances 
about to make sure they were still undetected, until 
DoUiver, grim-visaged, brought the automobile to a 
stop as near them as possible, when with great 
solicitude she helped Mrs. Spencer and Mrs. Cheever 
into the tonneau and tucked a dust-robe about them. 
Then she took a long breath and stepped into the seat 
beside her husband, and a moment later they were 
making their tortuous way through crowded streets, 
presently turning north into one of the broader ave- 
nues. The cousins had fallen at once into lively 
chat, but Page and Marjorie were silent until they 
had passed through the thickest of the flood of 
trafiic and into less congested ways. Then Mar- 
jorie's indignation broke its bounds, and she de- 
manded with hushed intensity: 

"Page, would you have believed it of her? She 
looks like a lady!" 

"Wanting something for nothing seems to be a 
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trait common to members of that family," he dryly 
returned. 

To this Marjorie made no reply, but she looked 
a little startled and glanced penetratingly at him. 
Her cheeks were flushed and her expression changed 
with the surge of her resentful thought, but his face 
was set in stern lines, and his steady eyes looked 
straight ahead. Presently he said: *'This places us 
in a delightful position, doesn't it?" 

Is there nothing one could do?" she asked. 
Oh yes, there are several courses open to us, 
such as they are. We might report the case to the 
customs authorities, for example." 

"That's out of the question," swiftly decided his 
wife. 

"We might accuse her privately of wilfully de- 
frauding the government, and force her to make 






restitution." 



"We couldn't do that, either. She's Mrs. Chee- 
ver's cousin, and — ^nominally, at least — our guest." 

"Precisely. And the only other alternative is 
to continue in our present equivocal position and 
become party to her fraud." 

"We're not!" she protested, to which he retort- 
ed: "Why aren't we? We know she's smuggling, 
don't we? We knew it before we left the dock, 
and we helped her to conceal the fact." 

"What else could we have done, under the cir- 
cumstances ?" 

"That's the deuce of it," he assented. "There's 
nothing one can do in such a case — except to drop 
the lady." 
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"But why," hotly whispered Marjorie — ^^zvhy 
should we permit a perfectly strange woman to 
force a situation like this upon us ? It's abom- 
inable!" 

DoUiver shrugged his shoulders and compressed 
his lips. 

"And to think," she went on, "that it wouldn't 
have happened at all if you hadn't been so unselfish 
in offering to help Mrs. Cheever meet this woman. 
You were perfectly dear about that. Page." 

"My angel," he demurred, "there again, what else 
could one do ? She left us no alternative. She told 
us how happy and generous and fortunate we were, 
and how sad her simple lot, until we should have felt 
like brute beasts to go off to the country without first 
doing a little thing like this for her." 

"Oh!" breathed Marjorie. "Oh, Page, dear, have 
you felt that, too? I have, sometimes, and I was so 
afraid you'd find it out and be ashamed of me! I 
thought I must be a low-minded wretch to suspect 
her of such a thing, when she was always so plucky 
and sweet about it." 

"Sure she is!" he said, laughing a little. "That's 
her trump card, and nine times out of ten it takes the 
trick. She knows exactly how to get what she wants 
when she wants it. In her hands grafting is a fine 
art, and it's a privilege to watch her operate." 

"But she has done lots of nice things for us, too," 
she conscientiously reminded him. "Some of the 
most delightful people we know here we have met 
through her, you know." 

"To be sure. And do you remember when this 
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social solicitude for us began ?'^ he asked, smiling 
at her, the old, amused twinkle again in his eye. 

"Oh, has it seemed like that to you, too? You 
mean — ^you mean the car? I hated myself for think- 
ing that had anything to do with it!" 

"That was when it began, anyhow,'* he affirmed. 
"Just about a week after we bought the car, wasn't 
it?" 

"Yes, it was at Mrs. King's tea. I didn't know 
anybody but the hostess and Mrs. Cheever, and I 
had only met her twice, but she was perfectly sweet 
to me, and introduced me to so many charming 
women, and said we lived on opposite sides of the 
same block and I must run in and be neighborly; 
and then, when you came for me with the car, we took 
her home." 

"And we've been taking her out, and taking her 
home, and entertaining her friends, and doing her 
errands ever since," he finished for her. 

"Page! You don't know how you comfort me! 
I thought I was getting horridly cynical. Do you 
remember the day we met her down-town and she 
made us take a girl home, away out near Pelham 
somewhere, when we were headed for Staten Island 
and she knew it? And the next week the girl gave 
a box-party for her!" 

"And another time," he supplemented, "when 
we offered to take her home from a matinee — ^we 
were going out to dinner — and she did three er- 
rands and made a call, and kept us waiting 
half an hour in the rain, before we finally got her 
home." 
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" But we offered to do all those things, Page. We 
wanted toT* 

"Of course we wanted to! And we enjoyed doing 
them. That's where her fine art comes in. When 
I was a youngster there was a popular music-hall 
song, with a refrain that went like this/' He leaned 
toward her and lightly sang: 

***Do, do, my huckleberry, do; 
They'd do you if they could; 
So when you do your neighbor do 
Be sure to do him goodl* 

"Now, that's the way our friend has occupied 
herself of late, Marjoricums. She has indulged free- 
ly in the gentle pastime of * doing' the DoUivers, 
and it must be acknowledged that we lend ourselves 
rather readily to that sort of thing, you and I." 

"I suppose we do," she admitted, with a rueful 
little grimace. 

"And Fm glad we do," he maintained. "I'm 
perfectly willing, within reasonable limits, to let a 
charming lady like the one in question Mo' us 
occasionally, though it does hurt my feelings when 
she so persistently assumes that we don't know what's 
happening to us. That's a reflection on our intelli- 
gence. But this time she and her cousin, between 
them, have somewhat exceeded the limit. In the 
elegant words of the song, they have done us good ! 
And the beauty of it is that we are perfectly helpless, 
trussed and tied in our own traditions." 

"I'm not so sure about that," thoughtfully said 
Marjorie. "There's one way of reaching her that 
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you haven't mentioned. We might be modem and 
try suggestion/' 

He shook his head. "It wouldn't work. Women 
Hke that are impervious." 

*^ Still, it can't do any harm to try," she ruminated. 
Then, with a little vindictive gleam: "I'm going to 
stick in a few pins, anyway!" 

For a moment she sat in silence, smiling wickedly 
to herself, and then turned toward their companions 
in the tonneau. Before she could speak, however, 
Mrs. Cheever leaned forward, exclaiming in soft 
dismay: 

"Oh, dear Mrs. DoUiver, I've just had the most 
awful thought! I've been telling Cousin Clara 
what heavenly times you two have, running off to 
the country for the week-ends, and how angelically 
generous you are in sharing all your outings, and it 
suddenly occurred to me that perhaps you were to 
take some one with you to-day — some one whom 
we have kept waiting all this time! I do hope not!" 

"No," tranquilly answered Marjorie, "no one is 
waiting." 

"Oh, then we needn't feel quite so guilty. What 
we should have done without you I can't imagine, 
but if I had had any idea, when you offered to come, 
that you would lose so much of your lovely afternoon 
in the country, I should never have permitted it, 
never! However, you'll soon be off among green 
fields now, and I suppose you'll sleep to-night in 
some adorable, cool little country inn." 

"I suppose we shall," admitted Mrs. DoUiver, 
with the same serene, impersonal smile. Then, 
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turning to their other guest, she said: "I hope you 
didn't get overheated on the dock, Mrs. Spencer. 
Mrs. Cheever told me some of the delay was caused 
by your carefully itemized declaration. That seems 
a high price to pay for such careful attention to the 
letter of the law, doesn't it?" 

"Yes, but — I thought I ought to put down ev- 
erything," was the reply. "They said it must be 
itemized." 

"Dear Cousin Clara's always so conscientious — 
so punctilious," murmured Mrs. Cheever. 

"Evidently the inspectors don't often meet just 
that sort of thing," Marjorie went on, conversa- 
tionally. "I suppose people usually err the other 
way. Isn't it a pity that Americans generally have 
so little conscience about smuggling? Especially 
women. I suppose most of them don't realize that 
it really is smuggling when they * bring in a few 
little things for themselves.' They probably assume 
that their little things don't count, without ever 
stopping to think of the aggregate of all these small 
sums." 

I suppose so," vaguely assented Mrs. Spencer. 
To most people petty smuggling seems to be 
a sort of game, like *I spy' or * hide-and-seek,'" 
cheerfully pursued Mrs. Dolliver, "and I like to 
think that the lamentable frequency of it in this 
country is due to our essential youthfulness as a 
people, rather than to any fundamental dishonesty 
in us. Don't you think that may be the reason?" 
She appealed to Mrs. Spencer, who replied somewhat 
hesitatingly: 
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"Why — I don't know — I never thought — Of 
course, Fm very careful myself, as you know, but 
still, would you call it — dishonest — ^just to bring in a 
few little things for yourself — or your family?" 

"Well, it certainly isn't very honest, is it?" 
lightly returned Marjorie, laughing a little. "One 
is given a blank and asked to make an honest declara- 
tion, and the only really honest thing is to do it, 
isn't it?" 

"But don't you think most people do?" easily 
assumed Mrs. Cheever. 

"No, I'm afraid most people don't," came the 
prompt reply. "That is indicated, at least, by the 
large sums of money — * conscience money,' they call 
it — anonymously sent to the Treasury every year by 
people who have evaded the customs laws, and it's 
not supposable that anything like a majority of these 
lawbreakers make restitution. I'm afraid most of 
them never feel any qualms at all. People who 
scrupulously observe the rules of bridge seem to think 
it's perfectly justifiable to cheat the government. 
For instance, I have friends who rarely go over with- 
out bringing in undeclared clothing or jewelry or 
lace. Especially lace. It's so easy to conceal." 

"Well, I never could see why the duty on lace 
should be so high," declared Mrs. Spencer, whose 
face had flushed a little. "I am a good American, 
and I believe in patronizing and protecting home 
industries, but we don't make any fine laces in this 
country, and I don't think we ought to be forced to 
pay duty on what we buy abroad." 

"Dear lady," contributed DoUiver, "the mission 
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of our tariff is not wholly to protect infant industries. 
It is also a source of large revenue to the government, 
and, unlike some other countries, we place highest 
taxes on the luxuries of the few rather than on the 
necessities of the many. You may prefer other 
methods of securing the necessary revenues — I do 
myself — ^but that's not the point. The point is that 
this is the method provided by our present laws, 
and therefore the tax on dutiable articles imported 
ought to be as scrupulously and cheerfully met as the 
bill for running any other organization to which one 
belongs — club dues, for example, or pew rent. It is 
one's share of the burden prescribed by law for the 
sake of the common good, and evasion of it is cow- 
ardice as well as fraud. If one doesn't wish to pay the 
bill, one should not incur the obligation. In other 
words, no one is compelled to belong to any club, 
or to go to church, or to buy things abroad. Thus 
endeth the first lesson," he added, laughing. "I 
seem to be getting rather didactic, but this happens 
to be one of my hobbies. I feel very strongly on this 
question of petty smuggling. Besides, on general 
principles, I believe in playing the game straight." 
"And of course you're quite right about it, Mr. 
Dolliver," acknowledged Mrs. Cheever, prettily. 
"It is so helpful to get a man's point of view. A 
woman alone misses it so!" She sighed, and then 
smiled at Marjorie, adding: "And you're a lucky 
girl to have such a splendid, upright young husband 
— but I know how well you know that ! These two 
have the best times!" Here she turned to her 
cousin. "They're just like two happy, generous 
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children playing together and wanting to share their 
happiness with the whole world. It's beautiful to 
be with them. Ah " — ^with a shadowing of her tone 
as the car swung into her street — "here we are, 
almost at home. Dear Cousin Clara, I hope you 
won't stifle in my tiny place! It's a cozy box, isn't 
it?" smiling at Marjorie. "But it is hot. If it 
hadn't been for these blessed Dollivers and the 
delightful breath they've given us — ^my dears, how 
am I ever going to thank you!" 

A few moments later, as they drove away, having 
taken final leave of Mrs. Spencer, who said she 
should be. gone when they returned, Page looked at 
his wife with a cheerful grin. 

"Well," he observed, "your psychological game 
didn't work, but the day's not wholly wasted, any- 
how, and there's no loss without some gain. Do 
you know, on my way down to the dock I was 
seriously turning over in my mind the advisability of 
suggesting to you that we invite those ladies to take 
this trip with us?" 

"So was I," she admitted. "And the silly part 
of it is that, in spite of it all, that woman can 
still make me feel that we ought to ask them 
to go." 

"Not on your life!" remarked Dolliver. "We're 
through playing fish to her Simon Peter, and we've 
done enough rescue work for one day, anyhow. It's 
us for the Back of Beyond and each other until 
Monday morning." 

They were obliged to return to their apartment 

for their suit-cases, however, and they were still 
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there when the telephone-bell rang, and Mrs. 
Cheever's beautiful voice said: 

"Oh, Mr. DoUiver! Fm so fortunate to catch 
you! Could you — would it be too much to ask you 
to stop at my house a moment on your way out of 
town ?" 

"Why — ^we^re already somewhat behind our sched- 
ule, you know,'* he replied, pleasantly, "but if it's 
anything important, of course — '* 

"Oh yes, it is! Really important!" she assured 
him. "Cousin Clara has just made a most dis- 
concerting discovery, and she begs you to let her 
consult you as to what she'd better do about it. 
Fm so sorry to trouble you, but if you would come it 
would be such a boon to us." 

"Very well. We'll come — at once," he replied, 
and hung up the receiver. 

"Page!" cried Marjorie, when he told her. "Do 
you suppose — ?" She paused, with shining eyes, 
watching him. 

"Give it up," he said, "but probably not. I sus- 
pect that it's merely another hook, with a new kind 
of bait, calculated to land a week-end tour in the 
country. However, we can't refuse her the chance." 

When they entered Mrs. Cheever's Httle sitting- 
room they found the ladies awaiting them in an 
atmosphere that somehow felt electric. Their host- 
ess still smiled caressingly, and her voice held all its 
musical intonations, but there was about her an 
indefinable suggestion of wariness and tension, and 
beneath her velvet a sense of steel. It was evi- 
dent that Mrs. Spencer had been weeping, and in a 
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trembling hand she held a roll of something soft, 
loosely wrapped in white tissue-paper. The rent in 
her gown was concealed by the end of a chiffon 
scarf, skilfully arranged. 

"So sweet of you to come, and we won't detain 
you five minutes, truly," was Mrs. Cheever's greet- 
ing. "But poor Q)usin Clara has made the most 
appalling discovery, and — tell them, Cousin Clara." 

"Well, I — ^you see, I — ^I thought I had put down 
everything on the list — " 

"Declaration, you mean," prompted her cousin. 

"Declaration, I mean," echoed the other. "But 
I — ^you remember, I said I thought it ought to be 
more than it was — I thought it ought to go over a 
hundred dollars — " 

"Yes, I remember," gently said Dolliver, pitying 
her confusion. "And you have found — " 

"Yes, that's it!" She caught eagerly at the 
thread he tossed her. "Fve found some more 
things — z little lace — " 

"Some rather expensive lace," suavely interpo- 
lated Mrs. Cheever. 

"Yes — in fact, some quite expensive lace " faltered 
Mrs. Spencer, her miserable eyes wandering from 
Dolliver's direct glance. 

"I see," he said, still gently. "And you want to 
declare it now?" 

"Cousin Clara doesn't know — she can't under- 
stand how she came to overlook so important a 
purchase," explained the velvet voice. 

"No, I — I don't know how I could have over- 
looked it — " 
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**That doesn't matter now, does it?" Marjorie 
came to the rescue. "The important thing is that 
you.have found it, and I suppose you want to pay — ?" 
She paused inquiringly, and Mrs. Spencer completed 
the sentence. 

"The duty. Yes, of course, I want to pay the 
duty. But I — I don't want them to think — I 
don't want anybody to think that — that I — " She 
stopped. 

"Cousin Clara is afraid that if she declares these 
laces now there may be some misunderstanding — 
some trouble — about it, and as it is rather important 
that she should not be delayed here, we thought — 
we hoped — perhaps — " 

"You said people sometimes sent the money — 
anonymously.?" tremulously suggested the culprit. 

"Oh yes," said Page, calmly, as if the matter were 
of the most ordinary occurrence. "It's often done. 
That would be quite the best course in this case." 

"But the government — I mean, nobody needs to 
know who pays the duty — as long as it's paid?" 
faltered Cousin Clara. "Do they?" 

"Not in the least," he assured her. "You have 
only to decide on the amount you owe — the duty 
on lace is seventy per cent, of its value, I believe 
— and send the money to — " 

"But I haven't that much with me," interrupted 
the traveler, in new alarm. "And I couldn't send 
a check! That would mean my name!" 

"If you care to give me your check for the amount 

you owe the government, Mrs. Spencer, I will cash 

it on Monday and see that the currency reaches the 
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proper fund without delay, and without involving 
you in any way," he offered. 

"Oh, will you? Thank you! That is what I — 
that will be so very kind of you! I'll draw the 
check at once!" She fluttered into an adjoining 
room. 

"Poor, dear Cousin Clara was so distressed when 
she found what had happened, especially after that 
careful declaration of hers. But of course you 
understand how it was?" Mrs. Cheever's smiling 
glance was as keen as her words were non-committal. 
"You know elderly people sometimes forget — ?" 

"Oh yes, yes, of course," hastily assented Mar- 
jorie. "We quite understand, I assure you." 

Mrs. Spencer returned with her check-book, and 
asked Dolliver how to make out the check. She also 
offered to show him the laces, but he drew back dis- 
tastefully, protesting that he knew nothing of their 
value and that she must know what she had paid 
for them and what she now owed the government in 
duty. A few moments later he and Marjorie again 
said good-by to Mrs, Spencer and her cousin, and 
drove away in silence. 

As they turned out of the street in which she 
lived, Dolliver said, "Exit Mrs. Cheever." A Httle 
later, after a long breath, he said: "Well, we've done 
something for our Uncle Samuel to-day, anyway. 
It was quite a lump she owed the old boy." After 
another pause: "I'd like to know just exactly why 
she paid it, though! Was it because her conscience 
really smote her after your little preachment? Or 
because, when she found that hole in her skirt with 
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the lace showing through, she was afraid we had seen 
and understood it? Or did Mrs, Cheever make the 
old lady tell, to clear her own skirts, realizing that 
her goose was cooked if we had caught *dear Cousin 
Clara* smuggling? I rather incline to that theory; 
don't you?" 

Then for the first time since leaving Mrs. Cheever's 
apartment his wife turned her troubled glance to 
meet his. 

"Page," she said, "is that it? Or is it — us? Is 
it possible that we are getting suspicious and blase 
and cynical?" 

For a moment he regarded her quizzically, and then 
his glance softened. 

"Bless your heart, I couldn't be cynical for more 
than ten minutes at a time to save my life," he said, 
"for one very excellent reason." 

"What is it?" 

"You, dear love." 

"That's so !" Marjorie's face was instantly flooded 
with tenderness. "We never can be really cynical 
as long as we have each other, can we?" 

"Never!" promptly replied her husband. "But, 
on the other hand," he added, "it doesn't neces- 
sarily follow, you know, that because we are both 
turtle-doves there are no English sparrows left in the 
world." 



AID TO THE INJURED 

NOTWITHSTANDING the philosophy with 
which he had seemed to dismiss the Cheever- 
Spencer episode on the day of its occurrence, the 
annoyance of it rankled more deeply in DoUiver's 
mind than in Marjorie^s; perhaps because he was 
worried about business affairs and his mind was in 
condition to rankle; perhaps because, owing to the 
delay caused by Mrs. Cheever's machinations,' his 
carefully planned little tour had to be abandoned, 
and they went, instead, down the length of Staten 
Island, returning the next day through New Jersey. 
The -night was hot and breathless, the breakfast was 
not very good, they made a late start, and had first 
a puncture and then a blowout, and finally their 
faithful engine gasped and stopped, and Page had 
to work over it for an hour in sweltering heat. 

Between times he explained to Marjorie with 
great particularity that this automobile game they 
had invented was too dangerously liable to misin- 
terpretation to be continued indiscriminately, and 
that in future they positively must confine its ac- 
tivities to persons of their acquaintance, who, pre- 
sumably, would know how it should be played. 
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And Marjorie tactfully refrained from asking, "Like 
Mrs. Cheever, for example ?" 

Late in the afternoon they had put up the cover 
of the car, buttoned down the side curtains, and 
were scudding toward New York, while occasional 
hurrying pedestrians cast envious glances at them 
as they whirred past, for the air had grown even more 
sultry, the sky was obscured by a heavy, sweeping 
curtain of cloud, and the landscape had taken on a 
grotesque aspect in the weird, greenish light that 
frequently precedes a thunder-storm. 

"Lots of these people are going to be drenched, 
aren't they?" said Marjorie, at last, in a carefully 
casual tone. 

"They are," succinctly returned her husband. 
"We're not playing the automobile game any more, 
you remember." 

"Oh, ril remember," she promised, droUy. 

"Well, don't you imagine for one fleeting instant 
that I'm going to forget it,". he advised. "Hereafter 
the pathetic, perspiring pedestrians panting along the 
way may continue to pant, as far as we're con- 
cerned, and those who are. so ill-advised as to be 
overtaken by a flood may swim out. This ark's 
full." 

"Woof!" barked Marjorie. "Woof! woof!" 

"That's all right, but this time you beware of the 
dog. His bite's going to be worse than his bark," 
warned Page, whereat his wife laughed outright. 
"Well, what manner of worms are we, th,at we 
should never turn?" he demanded, whimsically ar- 
gumentative. "Haven't we been smitten on both 
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cheeks and yet again^ just because we're always 
asking people to fill up our empty seats?" 

"I know, but — ^in spite of it all it does seem 
selfish not to, doesn't it?" 

"Sure it does! That's where the fun comes in. 
I like to be selfish." 

"You?" Marjorie laughed again, with a quick 
little glow in her eyes. "You're exactly like Susie 
Damn." 

"Susie who?" 

" Damn. Don't you remember her ? She was one 
of those tippy dolls with a weight in the bottom, 
so she always came up smiling, however hard and 
often she was knocked down. You can't help it, 
Page. You're made that way." 

;^0h, I am, am I?" he retorted. "Well, I'm 
going to help it this time. You see those two 
women just ahead? Yesterday we'd have insisted 
upon taking them home, but you watch us discreetly 
and consistently mind our own business to-day!" 

"Oh, Page, see what lovely clothes they have!" 
commented Marjorie, as they passed the two women 
in question. "But if we should pick them up, I 
suppose one or the other of them would prove to be 
an adventuress," she added, sighing. 

"Or take you for one," he supplemented. 

They ran along for a few minutes in silence, and 
then he added : " Here it comes ! Now we'll catch it I" 

A cloud of dust swept toward them on a blustering 
wind, and following that came the first big, patter- 
ing drops of rain, accompanied by increasingly 

brilliant lightning and an almost continuous rumble 
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of thunder. DoUiver, who had diminished his speed 
before meeting the blinding dust-cloud, now slowed 
still more and glanced at Marjorie, who was staring 
unheedingly out into the rain; then, with a smoth- 
ered, impatient ejaculation he opened the throttle so 
sharply that the automobile sprang forward like a 
live thing under spur. A moment later, frowning 
and without comment, he swung the car abruptly 
to the left and stopped it, with the fore wheels in the 
grass by the side of the road. 

What's the matter?'' she asked. 
Fm going back," he doggedly returned, revers- 
ing the engine. 

"Oh, dearest! You mean — no, of course you 
don't mean — ^" 

"Yes, I do. I'm going back to get those two 
women." 

"Oh, you jewel! I was just going to beg you to. 
They had on such lovely clothes! And perhaps 
they are nice people, after all. There must be some, 
you know." 

"Now, none of that!" he expostulated. The car 
was racing with the storm. "This is not the auto- 
mobile game at all. This is first aid to the injured 
— no social amenities attached. We'll pick up those 
ladies out of the wet, and we'll put them down 
again at the nearest possible dry spot, but we will 
not concern ourselves as to who they are or where 
they came from, nor yet as to their ultimate destina- 
tion; and as to permitting ourselves to be drawn into 
their affairs to the sHghtest degree, we shall po-litely 
but ^positively re-fuse. Agreed?" 
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"Agreed," she responded, happily, "FU sit here 
beside you, and we'll sternly discourage conversa- 
tion — but, oh, Fm so glad we're going back, and 
I do hope we get there before their things are 
ruined !'* 

"Well, / hope this isn't the time we get into a 
scrape we can't get out of," he grimly retorted. 

A moment later they discovered the women they 
sought, who were trying to supplement the thin 
shelter of a small tree by huddling under a beautiful 
but wholly inadequate lace parasol, for by this time 
it was raining smartly. One of them was elderly, 
although very erect and alert, with a firm, well- 
modulated voice and an unhurried manner, and the 
pther was young and strikingly beautiful. They 
accepted at once, very gratefully, Dolliver's offer to 
carry them on to a dry spot. 

"This is wonderful of you!" exclaimed the girl, as 
she followed the other into the tonneau. "Imagine 
turning back in a storm like this to pick up two 
strangers!" 

"We couldn't bear to think of your being soaked 
through," said Marjorie. "Are you very wet?" 

"Nothing has suffered as yet except my grand- 
daughter's parasol," replied the older woman, "but 
in five minutes more — " The remainder of the sen- 
tance was lost in a crash of thunder. Meanwhile, 
after hastily refastening the side curtain, DoUiver 
had decided to light his lamps, for daylight was end- 
ing prematurely in the storm; and as he slipped past 
Marjorie and into his seat again, shaking the water 

from his arms and shoulders, their elderly guest 
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concluded, "It is most kind — most thoughtful of 
you to come to our rescue." 

"Not at all," returned Page, deliberately trite. "It 
gives us great pleasure. Where may we take you?" 

"To Meadowvale, Mr. Latham's country place 
over on the Short Hills road, if you chance to be 
going that way," was the reply. "Otherwise to the 
nearest place where we can find shelter and a con- 
veyance or a telephone. But on no account let 
us takejyou out of your way in this storm," she 
urged, whereupon Marjorie stole a triumphant 
glance at her husband, but found him unresponsive 
and apparently unmoved by this evidence of con- 
sideration on the part of their passengers. 

" It will be quite simple to leave you at Meadow- 
vale," he said. "Either road is convenient for us. 
It's the second turn to the right, isn't it?" 

"I think so. At any rate, you turn just beyond 
the Stanfords', that large place with the stone 
wall and the wrought-iron gates. Meadowvale is 
less than a mile beyond." 

"And please don't think I deliberately brought 
my grandmother out for a four-mile walk in this 
weather," added the girl, with a little laugh. "We've 
been taking tea with some friends near here, and the 
Lathams, whom we're visiting, were to send their 
car back for us in an hour. It didn't come, and as 
we knew our hostess had another engagement we 
decided to set out on foot. Our friends protested, 
but we had no idea it would rain so soon, and we 
expected to meet the car any minute, and — so here 
we are, thanks to you, when otherwise we might be 
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drowning under that leaky little tree back there. 
You ought to be given a life-saving medal." 

"Oh, we like to!" eagerly began Marjorie, and 
then, remembering that the automobile game was 
over, she finished, politely: "I mean, one is glad, 
of course, to do what one can. I dare say had the 
circumstances been reversed you would have done 
no less for us." 

"Which does not in the least diminish our grati- 
tude to j^ou," smiled the elder of their guests, gra- 
ciously. "Fm afraid, though I can't see out, that 
a good many people less fortunate than we are being 
drenched. Have we passed many?" 

"Several," said DoUiver. Just then, by one of 
the coincidences in which Hfe abounds, he leaned 
forward, attracted perhaps by some vague familiar- 
ity of outline or attitude, to look more sharply at a 
man standing in the comparative protection of the 
high hedge surrounding a country place, at the same 
time exclaiming: "Why, that looks like — no, it isn't. 
Yes," as a brilliant flash of lightning made every- 
thing distinct for an instant, "by George, it is!" 
He stopped the car, hastily explaining to the ladies 
in the tonneau: "Here's a man I know. Would you 
mind — Fm afraid he may be a little wet, but would 
you mind if I asked him t J join us ?" 

"Certainly not," cordially returned the grand- 
mother. "Surely, we should be very ungrateful 
indeed to deny your friend the shelter you have so 
generously given to two strangers." 

Page accordingly backed the car toward the figure 
crushed into the hedge, and called; 
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**Come in out of the wet, won't you? This is 
DoUiver — Page DoUiver," he added, as the other 
peered through the darkness of the storm, appar- 
ently questioning that this invitation could be meant 
for him. "Hurry up, man! You'll melt!" 

"By Christopher, this is luck!" responded a 
pleasant masculine voice, at the sound of which, 
Marjorie afterward remembered, the girl gave a little 
gasp. "I thought Fd have to swim for it. Fm 
already pretty wet, yoii know," he warned, pausing 
in the act of unbuttoning the curtain-flap. 

"Never mind. There are plenty of rugs and 
things. I think you can manage. There are two 
ladies back there whom we picked up down the road 
a bit, but they say you may come in." 

"Fm deeply grateful to them — and to you." 
The young man stepped quickly into the dusky ton- 
neau, turning as he did so to refasten the flap against 
driving gusts of rain. "And FU try to do as little 
damage as possible. As the moving figures in a 
flood, you people certainly do outclass the Noah 
family, and, thanks to you, Fm not really so very 
wet yet, except on the surface. There, I think that's 
all tight. Now, is there a heavy rug in which I can 
insulate myself, so to speak, before I sit down? 
Ah, thank you," as the girl, who had drawn nearer 
her grandmother to make room for him, silently 
thrust into his hands a rug she had already pulled 
from the rack, which he wrapped around him before 
slipping into the seat beside her. "It's very gener- 
ous of you to let me share — " He broke off sharply, 
and Dolliver, who had been waiting for an oppor- 
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tunity to introduce his friend, unobservantly seized 
the moment. 

"Marjorie, this is Mr. Karr," he said. "My wife 
— here beside me. These other ladies, like yourself, 
we have just — " 

Marjorie, who had twisted in her seat in an effort 
to help Karr with the rug, had seen him look for the 
first time at his companions in the tonneau, and now 
she clutched her husband's arm. DoUiver turned to 
see in the lightning's flickering glare the two young 
people staring into each other's agitated faces, while 
the grandmother's expression was one of stem rigid- 
ity. For a few seconds the only sound was of the 
pouring rain and the crashing thunder. Then the 
grandmother spoke. 

"We already know Mr. Karr — rather well," she 
said. "Now if you'll be kind -enough to drive to 
Meadowvale as rapidly as possible, please?" 

"Certainly," said DoUiver. As he started the 
car he leaned toward Marjorie, muttering, "Great 
Scott, what have we got into now?" 

"I beg your pardon," young Karr was saying at 
the same time, in the tense tone of one who suffers. 
" I didn't know — of course, I couldn't dream that — 
that it would be you — ^here." 

In talking it over afterward the DoUivers agreed 
that if the lady had accepted this statement at its 
face value and held her peace, nothing more would 
have happened, but they differed concerning the 
reasons for her subsequent course. Marjorie con- 
tended that she was too angry, believing herself 

outwitted and ensnared, to permit Karr to carry off 
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unchallenged his apparent assumption that she was 
unaware of the superior strategy through which she 
fancied he had brought about the present situation; 
while Page argued that in her startled perception of 
the dangers of this swift crisis, the grandmother 
simply committed the immemorial error of conspi- 
rators and intrigantes at crucial moments and over- 
played her part. At any rate, to young Karr's 
somewhat broken explanation she returned, with 
cold if somewhat precipitate severity: 

"That is scarcely worth while, is it? Surely you 
do not expect me to accept this as coincidence." 

"This — meeting, you mean? Certainly it's co- 
incidence, Mrs. Toland. What else could it be?" 

"The trap was skilfully arranged, I admit," she • 
continued. "We stepped into it without suspicion. 
But you must see that it is all quite obvious now." 

"Gran, dear!" the girl expostulated, faintly. 

"What's obvious?" puzzled the man. "I don't 
understand." 

"Please don't be childish, Mr. Karr, nor assume 
that I am," was the cold response. "When your 
friends, having passed us, return after some time 
to pick us up, selecting us from among the scores 
whom they must have seen hurrying for cover, and 
when within five minutes after this you are discovered 
waiting under a hedge by the wayside, surely the in- 
ference is too obvious to admit of discussion." 

"Page!" ejaculated Marjorie, in an indignant un- 
dertone. " Did you hear that ? Does she think that 
we — " Dolliver lifted a silencing hand and half 
turned toward the group in the tonneau, his lips 
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parted to speak^ but Karr had already taken up the 
charge. 

"Nevertheless, you're mistaken, Mrs. Toland," 
he said, firmly. "And whatever you prefer to be- 
lieve of me, you must not misunderstand the mo- 
tives of Mr. and Mrs. DoUiver. If they returned 
to pick you up after passing you, it was solely in 
response to their own kindly impulse and had no 
connection whatever with me or my affairs, of which 
they know nothing. My later advent upon the 
scene was entirely accidental and unpremeditated, 
and this encounter was as great a surprise to me as 
it could possibly have been to you. You must 
believe this in justice to Mr. and Mrs. DoUiver." 

"And also in justice to Mr. Karr," began Page. 

But the girl interrupted, in a tone as distinct 
and cold as Mrs. Toland's: 

"I think you forget, grandmother, that Mr. Karr 
has made it perfectly clear that he has as little desire 
to meet us as — as we have to meet him." 

"Why do you say that?" demanded the young 
man. "How can you say that?" 

"Never mind now," interposed Mrs. Toland. 
"This is neither the time nor the place to discuss it. 
Can't you drive faster, Mr. DoUiver? Haven't we 
passed the Stanford gate yet ?" 

"I think we're not far from it," Page replied. 
"It's impossible to make much speed in this down- 
pour. The road's too slippery. Is the rain driving 
in at all back there ?" 

"Make all the haste you can, please," she bade 

him, heedless of his question, and turned again 
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toward Karr, who meanwhile was urging the girl 
to speech. 

"Why do you say I haven't wanted to see you?" 
he persisted. "What could I have done that I 
haven't done?" 

"Nothing, I suppose — since you couldn't explain 
it," she returned, bitterly. 

"Natalie, I positively forbid you to talk about 
this matter here," sternly interposed her grand- 
mother again, raising her voice to make it heard 
over the beating of the rain, and then waited for 
a terrific crash of thunder to subside before con- 
tinuing: "And if this contretemps is as accidental 
as you would have us believe, Mr. Karr, you will 
not take advantage of it to force upon my grand- 
daughter a situation from which she would otherwise 
have been protected." 

I have already assured you," he told her, clearly, 

that the encounter is wholly accidental, and I was 
about to remove myself and so terminate this very 
painful scene, when Natalie said something that — 
well, that must be explained, that's all! I want to 
know what you expected that I didn't do?" he con- 
tinued, doggedly. 

"But you didn't do anything," exclaimed the girl, 
with a little catch in her voice. "You just accepted 
it — tacitly acknowledged everything — " 

"Accepted it! Good Lord!" he cried. "Didn't 
you make it sufficiently clear that I must? Did 
you expect me to go on indefinitely being turned 
away from your door and having my letters sent 
back unopened ? A man doesn't do that, you know." 
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"But you never even tried !'* she retorted, sharply. 
**You never came — ^never telephoned — " 

"Never tried! Never camel What do you 
mean ?'* Both were talking at once, and neither paid 
the slightest attention to Mrs. Toland, who was 
vainly trying to check their impetuous utterances. 
"Don't you know — '' 

"You never even answered my letter!" charged 
the girl, concluding her accusation. 

"Letter?'* Karr caught at the word. "What 
letter? Fve had no letter from you! Natalie, did 
you write to me— after— ?" 

"Certainly not!" Mrs. Toland seized the op- 
portunity, but was unable to hold it. The girl was 
not to be restrained. 

"Yes, I did. I can't help it, Gran, I did! What's 
the use of denying that I wrote to him ? He knows 
I did!" 

"Natalie, control yourself!" Mrs. Toland's voice 
was incisive, and for a moment her granddaughter 
yielded to the habit of submission to authority. It 
was here that Majorie leaned nearer her husband, 
softly protesting: 

"Page, we've no right to hear this. It's too 
intimate! We must talk — and keep talking!" 

"Greatness isn't the only thing that's thrust 
upon one," he retorted. "Besides, this begins to 
look like a battle for life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Don't distract their attention." 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Toland had continued: "I have 
already pointed out, Mr. Karr, that you have us 

at a disadvantage. I can neither alight, with my, 
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granddaughter, in this storm, nor can I insist, un- 
der the circumstances, upon your doing so. But I 
assure you this affair has been settled once for all, 
and it will be perfectly useless to reopen it. More- 
over, you force me to remind you that we are not 
alone, and that this is essentially a family matter." 

"It is essentially a matter concerning Natalie 
and me, Mrs. Toland," asserted the young man. 
"I begin to suspect that the family has already 
assumed a much larger part in it than is just to 
either of us — and Fm going to find out, here and 
now." 

"Bully for you!" muttered DoUiver, but only 
Marjorie heard. "More power to your elbow 1" 

"Natalie, didn't any of my messages reach you?" 
asked Karr. 

"What messages? There were no messages. 
Days and days went by — and you never came — 
never made a sign — nor sent any word at all — and 
then I wrote, begging for some explanation—" 

"But I did! Dearest, dearest, I besieged your 
house! I called, I wrote — telephoned — telegraphed 
— the answer was always the same: *Miss Brai- 
nard is not at home.* The letters came back un- 
opened, the telegrams were never answered, and at 
last, naturally — I didn't want to annoy you — and 
I gave it up. I realized, of course, that the thing 
had shocked you — ^hurt you cruelly — and that you 
had every right to demand of me an explanation; 
but I did not expect you to deny me all opportunity 
to make it. I did not expect to be condemned with- 
out any hearing whatever." 
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But — but I don't understand/' faltered Natalie. 

Perhaps Mrs. Toland can explain/' grimly sug- 
gested her lover. 

"I can." The grandmother's tone was crisp and 
clear and full of dignity. ^^And it is quite charac- 
teristic of you, Mr. Karr, that you should first place 
me at a disadvantage and then force this explana- 
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I am at least giving you an opportunity to ex- 
plain," he submitted. "That's more than you did 
for me." 

Here Marjorie and Page exchanged furdve glances 
of delight. When Mrs. Toland spoke again, the 
increased frigidity of her tone indicated that the 
shot had taken effect. 

"You are entirely aware, I think, Mr. Karr," 
she began, "that although Miss Brainard's family 
had at first no active objection to you personally, 
we have at no time considered the proposed mar- 
riage between you and my granddaughter as at all 
desirable or even suitable." 

"I have been given to understand as much," he 
mentioned, dryly. 

"And for that reason — ^as well as because she is 
so young — we declined to announce the engagement 
formally." 

"Hoping that something would occur to break it 
off"," he translated. 

" Believing that my granddaughter herself would 
perceive with experience that she would be much 
wiser to marry a man of her own circle, who could 
give her the social position to which she is accus- 
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tomed and for which she has been rather brilliantly 
equipped, as well as the means to enjoy it." 

"In other words, you felt that she would be 
throwing herself away on a nobody," he observed. 

"The phrase is yours, Mr. Karr." 

"But correctly conveys your meaning, neverthe- 
less. May I suggest that we have been over this 
ground rather exhaustively before, Mrs. Toland ?" 

"And, anyway, in the end you did consent, you 
know," Natalie reminded her. 

"In the end we — acquiesced reluctantly," dis- 
criminated the grandmother, "because Mr. Karr was 
importunate and you were headstrong, and the 
situation — ^which would never have been permitted 
to reach that point had I been at home — seemed to 
call for tact and discretion. We hoped and believed, 
however, that the arrangement would prove to be 
only temporary. But we also believed — and upon 
this I cannot place too strong an emphasis — we also 
believed, Mr. Karr, that you were at least an honor- 
able man, of unimpeachable morals and exemplary 
life. When this belief proved to be unfounded, the 
tentative engagement between you — " 

"It was not tentative! Why do you all persist 
in belittling it?" contended Natalie. "Whatever 
may have happened since, we were formally and 
definitely engaged, with the full consent of the 
family!" 

"I repeat, the tentative engagement ended at 
once, automatically," continued Mrs. Toland, un- 
moved. "Under no circumstances would Miss 
Brainard's family permit her to associate with- 
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much less to marry — a man of lax morals and dis- 
sipated habits/' 

"And you find it convenient to assume that I 
have both." Karr was evidently holding himself in 
strong restraint. 

"The facts speak for themselves," she returned, 
with cold finality. "The men of our circle do not 
figure in gambling-house scandals, Mr. Karr." 

Marjorie shot a quick glance at DoUiver, who 
winked reassuringly, shrugged a shoulder ever so 
slightly, and brushed away an imaginary cobweb 
with a httle movement of his fingers. 

"Oh, Rob, why were you there?" appealed the 
girl. "There must be some explanation!" 

"Mr. Karr's reasons for visiting places of that 
character cannot concern us in the least, Natalie," 
admonished her grandmother. "It is indisputable 
that he was arrested there by the police, like any 
other common gambler, which is quite sufficient to 
exclude him from our horizon." 

"Natalie, on my word of honor I was never in a 
gambling-house before in my life," said Karr, very 
earnestly. "Will you believe that?" 

"Y-yes, if you say so, Rob; but why — " 

"I went this time solely out of curiosity, and 
because George Holmes asked me to. He was a 
classmate of mine at college and lives in Denver. 
He's a mighty good sort, but he has one weakness 
— he will gamble. He told me that he was going to 
Gildersleeve's that night, and invited me to go with 
im. 

"And you went, of course, for his sake," swiftly 
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interpreted the girl. "Don't you see, Gran? He 
went to be with this Mf. — ^with his friend — ^hoping 
that he might influence him not to — " 

No, I didn't, NataHe," disclaimed her lover. 
Don't make any mistake about this. There 
aren't any missionary motives mixed up in it at all. 
Holmes has a conscience of his own, in perfectly good 
working order. He doesn't need mine. He has also 
a lot of money, and it is distinctly none of my 
business what he does with it. I have already 
told you that I went solely out of curiosity." 

"Page, I like that man!" impulsively breathed 
Marjorie. 

DoUiver nodded, smiling, and bent over the wheel, 
trying to see the road ahead. The rain still fell 
heavily, but the lightning had almost ceased and the 
thunder was dying away in distant rumbles. 

"And does that seem to you a very lofty or a 
very adequate motive, Mr. Karr?" inquired Mrs. 
Toland. 

"It seems to me a very natural one," he returned, 
simply. "In the first place, Gildersleeve's house is 
celebrated in every club in town for the beauty of its 
decorations. It was done by Sutphen Brown and 
is called one of his masterpieces, which in itself is 
enough to make a man want to see it. Then we've 
been hearing a good deal lately about the frankness 
with which these gambling-places are conducted un- 
der the very noses of the police, and of the num- 
bers of well-known men who frequent them — ^notably 
Gildersleeve's — and when Holmes offered to take me 
there it occurred to me that it would be interesting 
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to see how much of all this was true and what a 
gambling-house was like, anyway — and I found out. 
We'd been there just half an hour when the place 
was raided, and for some reason — perhaps because 
they knew we were not habitues of the house — the 
police chose Holmes and me, with three or four 
others, as scapegoats, and let the rest go. Of 
course, we gave assumed names and had com- 
paratively little difficulty in getting off, but some- 
body recognized us — '* 

"And the next day we learned from the morning 
paper that the man whose attentions to my grand- 
daughter we had countenanced and for whom we had, 
therefore, to a certain extent, made ourselves social 
sponsors, had figured in the vulgar, sensational, dis- 
graceful expose of a notorious gambling-house." 

"And does that seem to you a sufficient reason 
for denying me all opportunity to explain how my 
presence there came about?" he demanded. 

"That it came about at all, Mr. Karr, makes any 
explanation futile," was her sharp retort. "A man 
may step from my drawing-room into the police 
court, if his inclinations lead him that way — but he 
cannot return to my drawing-room." 

"Score one for grandmother," murmured DoUiver 
in his wife's ear. 

Marjorie's hands were clenched, her eyes brilliant^ 
and her cheeks pink with excitement. 

" But is that all ?" cried Natalie. 

"All?" echoed her grandmother. "What do you 

mean ?" 

"Why — ^there must have been something more — 
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something worse — than that! Rob, on your word of 
honor, was that all that happened ?" 

"On my word of honor, Natalie, that was the 
extent of my transgression. I've told you the whole 
truth. You believe that, don't you? The whole 

truth r 

"Without altering the situation by a hair's 
breadth," Mrs. Toland hastened to supply, "since 
you have not been able to deny the essential facts 
in the matter." 

" But he has. Gran I Don't you see ? The essen- 
tial thing is his reason — ^his motive in being there. 
That makes all the difference." 

"I have already said, Natalie, that we are not 
concerned with Mr. Karr's reasons, plausible or oth- 
erwise, for indulging his somewhat questionable 
tastes, nor with the arguments with which he seeks 
to justify his conduct. The situation should not 
have been possible under any circumstances, and that 
it was possible has eliminated him, as far as we are 
concerned, from any future consideration." 

"Apropos of reasons, we are forgetting the other 
wing of the situation," said Karr, "and, unlike you, 
Mrs. Toland, we are very much interested, Natalie 
and I, in the arguments her family can offer in justi- 
fication of their own conduct in this affair." 

"Well, I wondered how long it was going to 
take them to get to that!" whispered Marjorie, 
with a catch of her breath. " I almost asked her 
myself!" 

"Yes, you didn't finish telling us about that." 
The girl quickly caught up the thread. "You very 
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defdy shifted the burden of defense to Rob's shoul- 
ders, didn't you ?" 

**I do not recognize the necessity of any defense, 
Natalie, and I have explained very fully, it seems to 



me. 



"YouVe not explained why I was told that no 
message had come from Rob." 

** My dear child, you had already had a very pain- 
ful shock in this wretched affair^ and we thought it 
best to spare you every possible additional strain. 
We knew that as soon as you were able to see all this 
rationally — in perspective, as it were — ^you would in- 
evitably come to feel as the rest of us did about it." 

"*We thought,' 'we knew.* You mean you 
thought and told mamma what to do, as usual," 
keenly charged Natalie. 

"And did it never occur to you, Mrs. Toland," 
pressed the young man, "that as Natalie*s fiance it 
was my right to explain this thing to her, and her 
right to hear me if she wished ? Has it occurred to 
you that we are individuals, living our own lives?" 

"It occurred to us not only that we had the right, 
but that it was our duty to safeguard a very young 
and inexperienced girl against the continued ad- 
vances of a man who had already proved himself 
unworthy of her," stated Mrs. Toland, with great 
dignity. 

" Even to the extent of intercepting letters, tele- 
grams, and telephone messages intended for her?" 
he thrust, and instantly the grandmother parried: 

"Certainly to the extent of protecting her from her 
own foolish impulses, resulting from the blind, senti- 
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mental infatuation which had led her into this un- 
fortunate situation in the first place, and from which 
she could hardly be expected to free herself at once." 

"And do you mean to tell me" — the girFs voice 
shook — " that you all — all of you — lied to me — '* 

" Natalie 1 You forget yourself, my child 1" 

"Yes, lied to me — ^and lied about me — all that 
time? That you let me sit there hour after hour — 
day after day — ^watching — ^waiting — praying for just 
one little word from Rob — ^just one little sign — ^* 

"My dear lovel" Karr's voice was husky. 

"You let me think that he was disgraced — and 
ashamed — and a coward — that he was afraid even to 
come and see me again — and all the time you were 
lying to me about him and to him about me! You 
even — Where's the letter I wrote him ? What have 
you done with that?" 

"Your mother has it." 

"Where did she get it?" 

"The servants had instructions to take all out- 
going mail to her." 

"Oh! Oh! How— how e/^r^ri you!*' 

"My poor child, all this just shows how necessary 
it was. Even yet you are unreasoning and irre- 
sponsible in this matter — a victim of the strange sort 
of infatuation a young girl occasionally conceives for 
a man entirely unworthy of her. Some day, Natalie, 
you will understand and be grateful — " 

"You had no right to assume that he had 'proved 
himself unworthy,* as you say. He hadn't!" 

"Well, at any rate, he has now," observed Mrs. 
Toland. 
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"Now?" Both challenged her at the same Instant. 

"By your own confession, Mr. Karr, whatever 
your real motive in visiting that gambling-house may 
have been, you were entirely unrestrained by any 
sense of the impropriety of visiting an establishment 
the very existence of which was a defiance of law and 
order and an open flaunting of one of the most 
pernicious forms of vice. By your own confession 
you choose your friends from among persons whose 
habit it is to frequent resorts of that character, and 
you regard the whole matter so lightly that, even 
accepting your defense at its face value, your un- 
principled curiosity led you to countenance and 
encourage by your presence a practice universally 
condemned by all right-thinking people. I need 
scarcely add that my granddaughter is not accus- 
tomed to the atmosphere which you seem to find it 
so easy to enter, and I assure you her family will think 
no price too high to rescue her from such association 
and such a future as life with you promises. The 
very fact that you were willing, under all the cir- 
cumstances, to force yourself upon us at a moment 
like this and to compel discussion of a question al- 
ready closed only proves again that — " She stopped 
short, caught her breath, paused for a tense moment, 
and demanded: "Where are we? Why haven't we 
arrived at Meadowvale? We should have been there 
long ago! Mr. DoUiver, where are you taking us?" 

"I don't think I can tell you exactly," repHed 
Page, leaning forward to peer out into the darkness. 
"I must have taken the wrong turn somewhere, and 
IVe been running around a little, trying various 
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roadsy thinking I might strike the right one some- 
how. We can't be very far from it now, I think." 

"Why, Page, are we lost?" cried Marjorie. "How 
funny I How can we be ?" 

"This is very strange, indeed — ^very extraordinary, 
Mr. DoUiver," sternly said Mrs. Toland. "It was a 
perfectly straight road — ^and a very short distance, if 
you had turned at the Stanford place." 

"Yes, but you see I didn't," answered Page, 
mildly. "I must have run past it somehow in the 



storm." 



f( 



Impossible!" Mrs. Toland seemed dangerously 
near losing her temper. "This whole situation is in- 
tolerable, and your pretense of coincidence and acci- 
dent is preposterous! Mr. DoUiver, I insist upon 
knowing where you are taking us I" 

"In view of your own practices, as revealed by your 
conversation — ^which you will understand I couldn't 
avoid overhearing," he imperturbably returned, "it 
is not surprising, madam, that you should suspect 
conspiracy and intrigue back of every unexpected 
situation; but you will perhaps pardon me if, under 
all the circumstances, I don't care to defend myself. 
Moreover, I have just got my eye on a familiar land- 
mark, and, as I thought, we're not far from Meadow- 
vale. I'll deposit you there in about five minutes." 

"Now, you see, dear, it all comes to thfs in the 
end," said Karr. "This whole thing was very evi- 
dently a conspiracy on the part of your family to 
separate us. They were looking for a peg upon 
which to hang a case against me, and they found it 

in this Gildersleeve incident — ^in which connection, 
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by the way, I want to say that Mrs. Toland was 
quite right about one thing. I had no business to go 
to the place at all/' 

"Ah!" observed Mrs. Toland. 

"However, IVe told you how and why I went," 
he resumed, without heeding the interruption, "and 
I told you in all my letters how deeply and sin- 
cerely sorry I am for the whole affair. Now, 
you're not going to let this part us, are you, Nat- 
alie?" 

"You know Fm not!" 

"Then the next quesdon is, what are we going to 
do?" 

"Do?" 

" Because I have an idea that you're not going to 
have a very happy time at home from now on, 
dearest. They're never going to approve of your 
marrying me, you know, and they may even try — 
Natalie, are you sure you trust me now?" 

"Perfectly, perfectly sure!" 

"Then will you — ^would you — ^would you be will- 
ing to come to me — to marry me, Natalie — soon? 
Very soon?" 

"Certainly not!" Again Mrs. Toland took up 
her cudgels. "Don't be preposterous as well as 
impertinent, Mr. Karr! Natalie is only a child." 

" Natalie is a woman — and is to be my wife," he 
told her, distinctly. "It may be easier for you in 
the end, Mrs. Toland, if you will remember that 
now. Natalie, will you marry me — soon ?" 

"Yes — if— if you think best, Rob." 

"My dear! Then — this is the twenty-fifth — ^will 
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you marry me a month from to-day? — the twenty- 
fifth of September?" 

"Y-yes, Rob." 

"Natalie, I warn you now that you will never 
marry Robert Karr with either your mother^s or my 



consent." 



Then I shall marry him without it, grandmother, 
but I am going to marry him — ^I am — on the twenty- 
fifth — of September." The reply began [ringingly 
and ended in a happy little sob. Then, as Page 
turned in at the Meadowvale gate, she cried, brok- 
enly: "Oh, you dear DoUiver people! I hope you 
realize — for I can never tell you — But you'll come 
to our wedding, won't you ? You will, won't you ?" 

"Indeed we will, you sweet child!" cried Marjorie, 
winking the tears out of her eyes. 

" Be - because," finished the other, unsteadily, 
"there never would have been any wedding if it 
hadn't been for you!" 

A moment later they left Mrs. Toland^nd Natalie 
at the Lathams' door, after conventional farewells 
for the benefit of the servants, and drove away, with 
Karr still in the tonneau. For a few minutes they 
were all silent. Then the car jolted a little, and Page 
said, hastily, as if he had just been shaken out of a 
dream: 

"By the way, where do you want to go now?" 

"I? Oh — I don't know." Karr, too, came back 
to the realities of the moment with a start. "It 
doesn't matter. Drop me anywhere. Here, if you 
like. But first I want to tell you — to thank you — 
Oh, well, I can't! I hope you understand." 
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"We do," said Dolliver, gripping the hand the 
other had arisen to lay on his shoulder. "We're 
in love ourselves!" 

"And I want to apologize to you both for thrusting 
my personal affairs on you as I have, but you see — " 

"You don't owe us any apology," interrupted 
Dolliver. "If anybody apologizes it should be L" 

"You? Why?" asked his friend. 

"And I, too. Because we listened," supplied 
Marjorie. "I knew I oughtn't to — ^it was very 
rude indeed — ^but I just couldn't help it!" 

"Well — ^that wasn't what I was going to say — 
though it's true enough," said her husband. 

"What then?" asked Karr. "What have you to 
do penance for?" 

"For getting lost." Page's tone sounded almost 
sheepish. 

" But, man alive, that was the luckiest thing for 
me that ever happened ! Where should I have been 
if you hadn't ?" 

"That's it," said Dolliver. "It was sheer, brazen, 
officious effrontery on my part— but that's what I 
thought. So I did it." 

"Wha — what?" gasped the other. 

"Page Dolliver!" cried Marjorie "You didn't — 
you don't mean — " 

"My dearest girl," her husband expostulated, 
still somewhat embarrassed, "you didn't think I was 
really lost, did you? I could drive a car through 
this neighborhood blindfolded!" 

"Well, I thought it was funny," she began, but 
Karr fell to laughing and stood stooping over them, 
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clinging to the rug-rod with one hand and ecstati- 
cally beating his host about the shoulders with the 
other, incoherently praising him the while. When 
they had grown a little used to the idea, Marjorie 
exclaimed : 

"But, Page, how could youV* 

"I don't know," he confessed. "I felt like the 
god in the machine for a while there, and I guess it 
went to my head a little/* 

"But — dearest — ^it was almost a trick, wasn't it?' 
she asked. 

"Quite. But we already had the name, and it 
occurred to me all at once that we might as well 
enjoy a little of the game, so I just made the most 
of it.'* 

"I thought you weren't going to play any more 
games," she reminded him, droUy. "I thought this 
was going to be strictly — " 

First aid to the injured?" he interrupted. 
Well, wasn't it? Besides — this automobile game 
is a good game, after all, isn't it, girlie? Let's play 
it some more — shall we?" 






VI 

THE DOLLIVERS DINE OUT 

ONE of the duties frequently devolving upon 
Dolliver was the entertainment of important 
out-of-town customers of the firm employing him, 
and for a week he and Marjorie had been assiduously 
devoting themselves to a rich and ponderous iron- 
monger named Titus, who was thriftily employing a 
part of his wedding journey in the conduct of certain 
business negotiations in New York, and permitting 
the manufacturers whose wares he ordered to bear 
a large part of the expense of the metropolitan 
honeymoon upon which his middle-aged bride had 
set her heart. 

When, therefore, after a series of motor trips and 
shopping expeditions, luncheons, dinners, and visits 
to the theater, in which the DoUivers had faithfully 
played their part as hosts, Mrs. Titus developed one 
day a neuralgic headache, and telephoned at the 
last moment that she could not go out with them that 
aftemoon> Page ejaculated, "Thank the Lord!" and 
notified the head of the firm that a box in the grand- 
stand at the aviation-field was at his disposal. 

"Use it yourself, Dolliver,*' was the reply. "Take 
your wife and some friends and have a good time. 
YouVe earned it." 
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The DoUivers welcomed the opportunity thus 
offered, for an unusually spectacular aviation meet 
was in progress, and immediately began discussing 
which of their more congenial friends they should 
invite to join them for the afternoon and a little 
dinner at Rousseau's, a quaint and delightful inn on 
Long Island, of which they had heard much and 
where they had long intended to dine. It proved 
to be too late to get any one to go with them, how- 
ever, as every one to whom they telephoned either 
had gone out or had other engagements, and in the 
end they set forth without guests. 

"Oh, Fm a selfish sinner, but Fm almost glad 
nobody could come with us," confessed Marjorie, as 
they crossed Queensborough Bridge and left the city 
behind. "Think of the blessedness of a whole long 
afternoon out of doors and a delicious, cozy dinner 
at Rousseau's, all by our lones I It's almost worth the 
price, isn't it?" 

"Poor child, you're tired out," commiserated Page. 
"This Titus episode has been hard on you." 

"Oh no, it hasn't — ^not really," she instantly de- 
fended. "I've realized that it was very important 
to you that they should be well amused, so it has 
interested me to help a little." 

"You helped a lot," interpolated her husband, 
whereat she smiled at him brightly, continuing: 

"But though I dare say Mr. Titus is a good 
business man — " 

"He isn't," again interrupted Page. "He's a 
hold-over. He hates his competitors with a posi- 
tively medieval fervor, and would rather lose a 
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hundred dollars himself than see one of them make 
fifty. He's probably heard of the twentieth century, 
but he thinks it's only an idle rumor, with which he 
has nothing to do." 

"Well, anyway, conversationally he's not of my 
species," she resumed. "Talking to those two for 
any length of time is like trying to drive a hippo- 
potamus and a — a salt - mackerel, tandem. He's 
huge and soggy and wallowy, and when he moves at 
all he wants the whole road; and she just soaks and 
soaks, and never stirs a fin. And you're afraid all 
the time that he'll forget and step on her and make 
her flatter than she is now. Oh, Page dear, it's 
good to get oflF alone with you and talk nonsense!" 
She tucked a hand into his coat pocket, where he 
captured it. 

"I heard you talking to her last night about the 
Home League," he suggested. 

" Page, is there anything on earth I havenH talked 
to that woman about?" she demanded. "While you 
men have been talking shop I've tried her on every 
subject I ever heard of, hoping to find something 
she'd pick up and carry on herself a little way. 
I discoursed alluringly upon needlework, housekeep- 
ing, cooking, servants, children, dogs, cats, parrots, 
poultry, and foreign missions, and when these failed 
I baited my hooks with travel, history, literature, 
music, and art. Then I raked from my buried past 
all I could remember about botany, astronomy, 
chemistry, and birdlore; and when I had exhausted 
myself in that direction I launched out on the 

ologies — geology, genealogy, archaeology, astrology 
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— and I don^t know a thing in the world about any 
of them! I tried feminism, suffrage, civics, eugen- 
ics, and industrial education; and when there was 
nothing else left I told her the story of my life, wind- 
ing up with my latest enthusiasm, the Home League. 

"What did she say to that?" he asked, chuckling. 

"What did she say?" echoed Marjorie. "What 
did she ever say to anything?" 

"*How vurry ihtrusting! Henry, isn't that in- 
trusting?*" he dryly quoted, and then they both 
laughed. 

"Oh, well, I dare say she's not so bad, if only one 
could discover her human side," Marjorie conceded. 
"She must have one, you know. Everybody has. 
But somehow I couldn't find it." 

Maybe she has" — DoUiver's tone was dubious — 
but it must be mighty well secreted when you 
couldn't uncover it, Marjoricums. I did hope, when 
I heard you enlarging so animatedly upon the 
achievements and intentions of the League, that she 
was really getting interested in something at last, and 
that she'd give you a decent subscription. They 
could easily afford to build you a cottage." 

"But I didn't tell her for that reason. Page, and 
of course I didn't ask her for a subscription. How 
could L?" 

"You couldn't," he returned, "but she might have 
offered it. I should have said it was the least she 
could do, after all you've done for her." 

"But I didn't do it for her, goosie. I did it for 
you. And you got your big order, didn't you? 
Then it's all right, don't you see?" 
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They arrived at the aviation-field rather early, 
parked their car, and were strolling toward the 
hangars when they caught sight of Dick Holden, 
whom they had not seen for several weeks. 

"How are the Golden Rule DoUivers?" he hailed, 
as he approached them, "Had any more hair- 
breadth escapes?" 

"There have been episodes," Page dryly ad- 
mitted, and then they told him about "dear Cousin 
Clara," and about their relief expedition in the 
thunder-storm. 

" By heck, you certainly do get it going and com- 
ing!" he chuckled. "I suppose you know it*s mak- 
ing you famous, though? Frank Cole thinks that 
kidnapping episode was the funniest thing that ever 
happened, and he's telling the story on all occa- 



sions." 
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It is funny — ^now," Marjorie conceded, with a 
little grimace. 

But what I want to know is this," said Holden : 
is this kind of thing a sort of philanthropic jag 
with you people, the allurements of which you can't 
resist? Or are you going to reform after these last 
jolts?" 

"Not a bit of it! We're just as keen for it as 
ever," Page assured him. " Besides, the tide seems to 
have turned now, and to be coming our way. The 
last affair came out all right, in spite of the grand- 
mother, and we went to the wedding." 

"Well, you're certainly good sports!" commented 
the other man. "You play the game to the finish." 
They laughingly acknowledged this tribute, and 
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asked him to join them, but he explained that he was 
with a party of men whom he could not desert, 
promising, however, to come in to see them later. 

The DoUivers walked about for a while among the 
hangars, looking at the various machines and watch- 
ing the experimental flights before finally seeking 
their box. As they entered the grand-stand Mar- 
jorie's attention was attracted by a couple standing 
near the entrance, who seemed to be watching them, 
but who averted their glances when they saw she 
had observed them. 

It was perhaps an hour later, when their first 
wonder at the spectacle of the soaring birdmen had 
worn away a little, that Marjorie leaned back in her 
chair with a comfortable Kttle sigh and glanced 
along the line of boxes. 

"Do you suppose it's spoiling us, all this sort of 
thing?" she asked, thoughtfully. 

"What sort of thing?'' 

"All this." She waved an inclusive hand. " Boxes 
and expensive restaurants and an atmosphere of 
luxury — all the things we can't afford and have been 
playing with at the company's expense for the past 
week." 

"H'mph! I rather think we've worked our pas- 
sage." 

"Yes, we've earned it in a way, I suppose. But 
we've also cultivated an appetite for it, and — ^and 
I like it," she confessed. 

^^ Would you like it if you knew it was costing 
every penny we could scrape together?" he asked, 
smiling at her. 
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"N-no, perhaps not. But it must be pleasant to 
be rich. I like the sample.** At that moment her 
glance fell upon an approaching couple, and she 
added: "Here comes a pretty woman. Page. I 
noticed her at the door as we came in.*' 

"So did I," he replied. "She is rather attractive, 
though a little — ^well, not quite fine enough, is she ?" 

"Hardly, for a fastidious taste. But she's very 
good-looking, just the same, and she knows how to 
wear her clothes. The man does, too. Neither of 
them is just our sort, I imagine, but I like them 
because they look as if they enjoyed life. Such a 
contrast to those poor Titusfes!" 

The couple under discussion entered the vacant 
box adjoining the DoIHvers', and exchanged pleasant, 
half-smiling glances with their neighbors before sit- 
ting down. In the box on the other side of the new- 
comers, with a party of grown people, was a little 
girl about four years old, whose quaint speeches 
had been amusing everybody in the vicinity for some 
time, and presently, as a Bleriot rose in the air like 
a huge insect, she shrilled, excitedly: 

"Look! Look! Oh, my soul and body!" 

"Where is your soul, Jane?" asked a smiling 
woman of her party; and the clear, confident little 
voice replied : 

"My sole is on the bottom of my foot, and my 
body is on mey 

Involuntarily, Marjorie glanced at the couple in 

the next box, who looked toward her at the same 

instant, and they all laughed together. 

"No philosophic doubt about that," observed the 
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man. Turning to the child, he pointed to the soar- 
ing machine and asked, "What is that, girlie?'* 

"Why, doesn't oo know?" she instantly responded. 
"Zat's Coopid. He has fezzers on his back, 'n' he can 
fly like anysing." 

At this the laughter was general, and in the 
midst of it the man addressed himself, with twinkling 
eyes, to Dolliver. 

"If there's anything you'd like to know about 
cosmic force or ultimate destiny, let me refer you to 
the young lady on my left," he said. "I'll warrant 
her ability to inform you." 

"I fancy she'll teach several men something about 

* Coopid 'and his * fezzers' before she's done, at any 
rate," Page returned. 

"You're right, she will!" laughed the other. 
^ "Unless, by the time she grows up, Cupid's 

* fezzers' have all been plucked by the scientists, 
and he's been given a microscope in place of his 
quiver," suggested the woman with him. 

"Do you think we need worry about Cupid just 
yet?" asked Marjorie, smiling at the child. 

"That's right, too," agreed the man, "Cupid 
can't be wholly plucked while there are girls like that 
growing up." 

"Again how different from the Tituses!" whispered 
Marjorie. 

From this the four drifted into conversation, first 
about the various aeroplanes and their operators, 
then about automobiles, and then about sports and 
amusements generally. Their neighbor mentioned 
his residence near Great Neck^ and said something 
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about his interest in dogs. Later he spoke casually, 
in connection with fishing, of a camp in the Adiron- 
dacks. But it was not until the talk swung around 
to yachting that the DoUivers began to suspect 
the identity of these chance acquaintances. Page 
made some allusion to the sale, several months 
before, of a large steam-yacht to a Croesus from the 
West, and the other man replied : 

"Yes, he tried to buy The Nixie, but I didn't care 
to sell her." 

He spoke carelessly, watching a swooping biplane 
the while, and the Dollivers exchanged startled 
glances, for The Nixie belonged to Horace Manning, 
a young millionaire whose country-place near Great 
Neck was one of die most beautiful on Long Island, 
and whose model farm and kennels in Westchester 
County were celebrated. Then he added, as if by 
an afterthought: 

"By the way, Fm sorry I haven't a card" — ^he 
felt in two or three pockets while he spoke — "I 
seem to have mislaid my card-case — but my name 
is Manning." 

"Mine is Dolliver — Page DoUiver." 

"Page Dolliver?" repeated Manning, question- 
ingly. "Why, you must be — ^is it possible that 
you're the chap they call * Golden Rule Dolliver'?" 

"I am," confessed Page, laughing. "But what 
do you know about it?" 

"I know Frank Cole very well, and the other day 

he told me about that kidnapping episode, and about 

your extraordinary custom of sharing your car with 

strangers along the road. He promised to bring 
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us together very soon, but IVe beaten him to it, by- 
Jove! Fm exceedingly glad to meet you, Mr. Dol- 
liver." By this time he was enthusiastically shak- 
ing hands with Page, and Mrs. Manning was scarcely 
less demonstrative. 

"This is perfectly delightful!" she exclaimed, ad- 
dressing Marjorie. "I knew from the instant when 
I first saw you, down at the door as you came in, that 
we should enjoy knowing you — my husband and I 
spoke of it then — and we were so pleased when we 
discovered you next us here! But if weM had the 
slightest idea that you were the Golden Rule DoUi- 
vers we should have introduced ourselves on the spot! 
Instead of which we wasted nearly an hour on some 
stupid people we happened to meet, when we might 
have been here talking to you. We were so enter- 
tained by Mr. Cole's account of his introduction 
to you. Do tell us all about this delightful idea 
of yours. Who gave you that fascinating name — 
'the Golden Rule Dollivers'? We want to hear the 
whole story from the beginning." 

So, after a little urging. Page and Marjorie related 
some of their adventures, and their auditors were 
amused and indignant by turns, and sympathetic all 
the time. 

"Well, certainly you don't weary of well-doing," 
laughed Mrs. Manning. "You obey all the Scrip- 
tural injunctions, don't you? — Do as you'd be done 
by, bread on the waters, turn the other cheek, and 
all the rest." 

"Oh, don't give us more credit than we deserve," 
said DoUiver, flushing a little, as he always did at 
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any suggestion of this nature. "You see, it's an 
interesting sort of pastime, and we enjoy it. I'm 
afraid the spirit in which we play this game is more 
adventurous than philanthropic." 

"Precisely," said the lady, mischievously. "That's 
capital! You even carry it to the point of not ad- 
mitting to your left hand what your right hand 
doth! You're quite living up to your reputation, 
Mr. DoUiver, and that's such a difficult thing to do!" 
Then, as he flushed redder than before and was 
obviously somewhat embarrassed, she added, in 
rather a wistful tone: "How delightful it must be 
to be able to make up pretty games for yourselves 
and play them together! That's the worst of a 
position like ours — ^it makes one so conspicuous. 
We never can run off and do delicious, unconven- 
tional, irresponsible things like that, because some 
one is sure to recognize us, and the next morning 
the whole thing is in the papers, with large head- 
lines and faked pictures." 

Marjorie laughed outright. "How human that 
is!" she exclaimed. "We all *pine for what is not,* 
don't we? Just as you came in I was saying that it 
must be very pleasant to have plenty of money 
and to be able to do all the things one would like 
to do." 

" But we have to do so many stupid things that 

we don't like to do, for no better reason than that 

everybody does them and they're expected of us," 

said Mrs. Manning. "And one gets tired just 

buying things. Of course, I have a good time. I 

enjoy life hugely, but sometimes I feel that I enjoy 
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it in a very foolish, useless sort of way; and I sus- 
pect that you get a lot more out of it than I do, 
Mrs. DoUiver/' 

Page, glad to have her attention diverted from the 
analysis of his motives, turned to her husband with 
some comment on the machine then in the air, and 
the women drifted into a discussion of their various 
interests and occupations, during which Mrs. Man- 
ning proved to be so sympathetic and persuasive 
a listener that Marjorie had soon told her all about 
the Home League. 

"I think that^s the most splendidly practical thing 
I ever heard of!" enthusiastically cried Mrs. Man- 
ning, when she had finished. "Of course, one hears 
of scores of worthy charities nowadays — ^we sub- 
scribe to any number of them — ^but somehow I have 
a feeling that most of them benefit the benefactors 
more than they do the beneficiaries. But anything 
that provides a real home — ^not an asylum, but a 
home — ^for poor, wretched little kiddies is of real 
practical benefit, and I want to be in it! I suppose 
you could find more children if you had places to 
put them, couldn^t you?" 

"There are always more than we have room to 
house or money to care for," said Marjorie, with 
glowing eyes. "We're in sore need of another 
cottage now, and we're to hold a special meet- 
ing Monday to discuss ways and means of get- 
ting it." 

"How much does a cottage cost?" 

"We can get it built for thirty-five hundred or 
four thousand dollars," said Marjorie, a little 
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breathlessly. "Of course, the furnishing and equip- 
ment are extra/' 

"You ought not to have any trouble getting that." 
Mrs. Manning seemed surprised that the required 
sum was so small. "TheyM let me give it to them, 
wouldn't they?'* 

"Oh — ^would you?" There was a little catch in 
Marjorie's throat. 

"Fd love to. That would be buying something 
really worth while. Oh, there's Grace Denslow over 
there! Do you know her? Mrs. Perry Denslow?" 
Mrs. Manning nodded and waved her hand slightly 
to some one at a distance. "That's she, standing 
in the third box. Now, she'd like a thing like this. 
Grace is frivolous, like most of us, but she's a good 
sort, and I'm sure she'd help if I asked her. So 
would Tessie Keeler, and Mrs. Teddy Brayton, and 
Marion Vandorp." She mentioned, with growing 
enthusiasm, the names of several women prom- 
inent in New York society. "I'll tell you what 
I'll do. I'm going up to Lenox day after to-morrow 
for two or three weeks, but if you can come out 
to luncheon to-morrow I'll get as many of these 
women together as I can. It's short notice, but 
I'll make them break some of their silly engagements. 
Then you tell them about the scheme, I'll offer to 
build a cottage, and we'll see if we can't get them to 
chip in enough to furnish it and pay the housemother 
for a while. What do you say? Can you come?" 

"I zoill come!" cried Marjorie. "Do you think 

I wouldn't break engagements for that, too? Page 

dear, what do you think has happened ?'* 
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Dolliver was suitably impressed when he heard 
the news, and Manning, after the situation was 
explained to him, heartily approved his wife^s ac- 
tion, and intimated that if by any chance her plan 
failed and her friends proved indifferent, he would 
provide the funds necessary to furnish and equip 
the proposed cottage. 

"Hello, Manning! Spellbinding, as usual?'* some 
one behind them exclaimed; and they turned to 
find Holden standing back of DoUiver's box, amus- 
edly watching them. "No, thanks, Mrs. Dolliver, 
I can't stop. The fellows Fm with are going back 
to town, and Fve got to go with them. I hope we'll 
get there with whole bones! Tom Jerrold's driving, 
and Phaethon was a model of caution in comparison." 
He shook hands with the DoUivers, nodded to Man- 
ning, and rejoined his friends, with whom, a few 
minutes later, they saw him swinging across the 
field. 

It was perhaps a quarter of an hour after this 
that Manning looked at his watch, uttered an ex- 
clamation, and said to his wife : 

" By Jove, we've no time to lose, my dear! We're 
likely to be late, as it is. I'll go ahead and order 
the car, and — perhaps Mn Dolliver will bring you 
down?" 

"Gladly," said Page. "We'll aU go down, for 
it's high time we were starting home also." 

Manning hurried away, and as the rest followed 
more slowly his wife explained that they were to 
dine in town that night, and had first to go to a 
hotel to dress, whither servants had preceded them 
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with their luggage. When they reached the spot 
where Manning had promised to meet them he was 
not in sight, and they were beginning to wonder 
whether they had mistaken the rendezvous when 
they saw him coming toward them, frowning anx- 
iously. 

" * Here's a state of things !' " he quoted, as he ap- 
proached, laughing, but with the pucker still be- 
tween his brows. "That idiot, Tom Jerrold, man- 
aged somehow to back his car into ours as he took it 
out, and put it entirely out of commission for the 
present.'* 

" Put whose car out of conunlssion ? His ?'* asked 
Page. 

"No I I wish he had I Careless daredevil I He 
got off with a little scratched paint and a bent mud- 
guard, Taylor says, but it will take two hours to put 
ours into condition to run at all." He turned to 
his wife, adding: "Taylor telephoned home for the 
other car, but they say your mother has it out, and 
nobody knows when she'll return. Meanwhile, we 
have a dinner engagement in town, and weVe just 
missed a train. Mr. Dolliver, I hate to impose 
upon you, but would it — " 

"I was about to say,*' interrupted Page, "that 
Fm sorry you've had an accident, but it will at least 
give us the pleasure of taking you in to town." 

"I'm afraid it may put you to some inconvenience. 
Are you sure you were going in to town?" hesitated 
the other man. 

"No, they were not!" cried his wife. "They had 

planned a cozy little tete-a-tete dinner at Rousseau's. 
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Mrs. DoUiver told me so, and now we're spoiling it! 
Can't we get a car somewhere?" 

"That's of no consequence at all," Marjorie made 
haste to say. "We can dine at Rousseau's any- 
night, and of course we're going to take you to town. 
You mustn't fail to keep a formal dinner engagement 
just because we had expected to go to a little country 
inn. Fortunately, we have no guests and are free 
to change our plans. Hurry and get the car. Page. 
How lucky that we were here!" 

"You're pulling us out of a very awkward situa- 
tion, Mrs. Dolliver, and you shall have that dinner 
at Rousseau's yet— with us, if you will," Manning 
thanked her. "We little thought, when we were 
discussing your hospitalities this afternoon, that we 
should throw ourselves upon your generosity within 
two hours!" 

So the DoUivers took the Mannings in to town and 
deposited them at the door of their very expensive 
hotel, with ample time before their dinner-hour. 

"I'm going West to-morrow, to be away for a 
week or two," said Manning, as he shook hands with 
Page at parting, "and my wife's going up to the Berk- 
shires. But we shall look you up as soon as we get 
back — and don't forget that you're to dine with us 
at Rousseau's," he added, turning to Marjorie, 
"as well as on many other occasions, I hope. We 
don't want to lose touch with you." 

"Meanwhile, you'll come out to Great Neck to- 
morrow," said Mrs. Manning. "I'll expect you at 
one, and I'll get as many of those women as I can to 
meet you, so we can get the thing started, anjrway, 
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even if we have to leave the final arrangements until 
I return/' 

"Oh, PageT* sighed Marjorie, as they drove away. 
"Isn't that the most heavenly luckl Think of just 
stumbling into the Horace Mannings and having a 
cottage, all furnished and free of debt, thrust into 
one's hands, so to speak I Won't the girls be de- 
lighted? I'll have to break a luncheon engagement 
with Mrs. Derby to-morrow, but she won't care, 
because she's chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and she'll be perfectly jubilant when I 
tell her about Mrs. Manning's cottage. Isn't it 
wonderful?" 

"It will be — ^if you get it," said DoUiver. 

There was a moment of silence, and then Marjorie 
asked, in a curious, thoughtful tone: 
Why do you say that?" 

I don't know. For no particular reason, only 
— ^it seemed too easy, somehow. It didn't seem 
quite real." 

" That's funny," she said, slowly. " Because every 
now and then I felt that way, too. I wonder why? 
For it is real, you know. It must be!" 

"Yes, I suppose so — unless they forget it over- 
night." 

"Page! What a dreadful thing to say — or to 
think 1 Surely you don't mean that! You don't 
think they're that sort!" 

"No, I don't quite mean any of these things I'm 

saying, I suppose, but, after all, they might be that 

sort, you know," he reasoned. "He's a little too 

fluent to be wholly convincing, though I dare say 
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it's just his manner; and she — ^well, she's a trifle 
ebullient — effervescent — isn't she? And that sort 
of thing — that facility of emotion and expression — 
sometimes works both ways, you know. You never 
can tell. They might forget as easily as they were 
.interested." 

"Y-yes. But we said when we first saw them, 
you remember, that they weren't quite — ^not quite 
our sort. Of course, one realizes that all the time. 
But that doesn't necessarily mean that they are 
insincere and — and horrid, or that they're not per- 
fectly nice people, does it? You know. Page, I 
somedmes wonder whether all these things that 
have happened to us, all these misunderstandings 
and disappointments when we've tried to be nice 
to people, haven't made us a little — just a little 
— suspicious and pessimistic, and afraid to trust 
people?" At this. Page laughed whole-heartedly. 

"Well, not so you'd notice it!" he said. "We're 
just as childlike and trusting as we were when we 
began this game, and I for one am glad of it. I hope 
we'll stay so! Who cares if somebody does mis- 
construe our amiable motives now and then? We 
enjoy cherishing them, just the same. And in the 
main people are decent and honest and kindly, by 
Jupiter!" 

"And this afternoon proved it," supplemented 
Marjorie. "I didn't ask her for anything, you know 
— ^in fact, I quite forgot for the moment how rich 
she was, and just talked about the League for sheer 
love of it; and then, entirely of her own accord, she 
oflFered to build the cottage.'* 
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"Rather a contrast to Mrs. Titus's attitude, 
wasn't it?" 

^^ThaCs the reason!" triumphantly announced 
Marjorie. "Fve got it now! That's what's been 
the matter with us all the afternoon. Page! We've 
associated with hippopotami and salt-mackerel until 
warm, sentimental, enthusiastic humans don't seem 
real to us, and we suspect their motives just as 
people are always suspecting ours. After all, why 
shouldn't the Mannings act on impulse just as sin- 
cerely as we do?" 

"No reason at all why they shouldn't, love, and 
let's hope they do. But I have what is vulgarly 
called a hunch that Mrs. Manning will recall her 
luncheon invitation either by mail or telephone in 
the morning." 

"Well, she won't. You'll see, you cynic!" re- 
torted Marjorie. 

Late the next forenoon DoUiver was called to the 
telephone, and his wife's voice said: 

"Here I go! QfF for Great Neck, with all my 
hopes intact!" 

"No word from the lady?" 

"None." 

"Good-by, then, and good luck!" 

"Good luck!" she called back, happily. "Per- 
haps I'll return with the cottage in my pocket!" 

There was no suggestion of triumphal rejoicing 
in her manner, however, when she whirled into 
DoUiver's office a few hours later, though her move- 
ments were quick, her eyes brilliant, and bright 
spots of color stained her cheeks. 
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"Well, how about it?" asked her husband, ob- 
serving at first only that she was looking unusually 
attractive. Then, quickly, he added: "What's the 
matter, dear? What's happened?" 

"I don't know — exactly," she replied, in a stifled 
tone. "Page, I want to see you — alone, please. I 
want to tell you — alone." 

He led her into the vacant office, closed the door, 
gently pushed her into a chair, and asked: 

"Now what is it, dearest?" 

" Page, I went out to that woman's house — to the 
Manning place — " 

"Yes." 

"I got a cab at Great Neck and drove out." 

"Yes." 

"And when I got there I gave my card to the 
butler, and he said Mrs. Manning was engaged and 
could see no one." 

"What?" 

"I knew that must be a mistake, so I told him 
I had an appointment with her— that she expected 
me — and he went away. Presently he came back, 
saying that Mrs. Manning thought there must be 
some misunderstanding, as she didn't know my 
name. Then I knew there was something wrong, 
but I intended to find out what it was, so I told 
him I had come from New York by appointment to 
see Mrs. Manning on business, but that if she was 
occupied with something else I would detain her only 
a moment. He went away again, and when he came 
back he said she'd see me if I would wait a little 
while. After a long time a woman came in — a tall, 
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crisp, cool woman, who looked at me as if I had 
things to sell, and said, in a polite, business-like 
tone: 'Good morning. You're Mrs. DoUiver?' 
*Yes,' I said. Then she waited for me to go on, and 
I said, *I asked to see Mrs. Manning personally.' 
*I am Mrs. Manning.* *0h, I want to see Mrs. 
Horace Manning.* *I am Mrs. Horace Manning.' 
And, Page, I had never seen the woman before! I 
asked if there was another Mrs. Manning in Great 
Neck, and she said not to her knowledge. Then I 
began to blush and stammer, and tried to explain, 
and she got cooler and more remote every minute. 
I told her we had a box yesterday at the aviation- 
field, next a man who said he was Mr. Horace Man- 
ning and lived at Great Neck, and that his wife had 
become interested in a charity with which I was 
connected, and had asked me to take luncheon with 
her to-day at Great Neck, to meet some of her 
friends and tell them about it. She said that was 
very extraordinary, as her husband was in Canada 
and could not possibly have been at the aviation- 
field, and that certainly she had not been there." 
" Do you mean that she doubted your word ?" 
"N-no, she didn't say so. She was perfectly 
courteous. She just said it was very extraordinary, 
as if it didn't concern her at all, and waited for me to 
go on. Well, of course I could only say that I was 
very sorry indeed to have disturbed her, but that 
I had no way of knowing that the lady I met yester- 
day was not Mrs. Horace Manning when she said 
she was, and prepare to take my leave. Then she 
did thaw a little — I think she thought at first that the 
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whole thing was a ruse to secure an interview with 
her for some reason or other — and she asked a lot 
of questions about the other Mannings, and seemed 
very much puzzled, but I think she was chiefly trying 
to discover whether I was suffering from a mild 
hallucination or was just a plain liar." DoUiver, who 
had been sitting near her, here sprang to his feet with 
an ejaculation and began to pace the floor. "Well, 
it did look queer, you know, my appearing at her 
house at one o'clock and insisting that I had been 
invited there to luncheon. She finally asked with a 
sharp, expectant sort of expression in her eyes, what 
the charity was in which I had tried to interest the 
other Mrs. Manning; but I didn't intend to be 
mistaken for a lying beggar^ at any rate, and I said I 
had made no attempt to interest the lady, who had 
voluntarily offered to help an organization of which 
I had chanced to speak. Then I'm sure she thought 
I was a little wrong in my head, and she was very 
gentle and nice, and said she was sorry I was dis- 
appointed, and didn't I think I'd better go directly 
home now, without making any further effort to find 
the other Mrs. Manning, and I said I certainly did. 
She wanted to give me some luncheon, too, but of 
course I couldn't accept that. I had sent away my 
cab, so I had to walk to the station, and it's three 
miles or more, and — oh. Page, I'm so tired! What 
do you suppose it all means?" 

"Means? Why, it means that we've been done 
again!" hotly exclaimed DoUiver. "Whoever those 
people were, they were not the Mannings — " 

" But they were. Page ! At least, he was. Don't 
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you remember that Mr. Holden said, * Hello, Man- 
ning T when he came up?" 

**By George, so he did! He must know him!" 
Dolliver reached for the telephone receiver on the 
desk near him and asked to be connected with 
Holden's office. 

"And there isn't going to be any cottage, after all!" 
mourned Marjorie. "Mrs. Derby and the girls will 
be so disappointed ! And my explanation is going to 
sound so lame and foolish! But it must have been 
Mr. Manning, Page. He knew Mr. Holden — and he 
spoke of Mr. Cole. But who was the woman ?" 

"Give it up!" briefly replied her husband, and 
waited. Holden's office answered that Holden had 
gone out, but was expected to return at any mo- 



ment. 



Ask him to call up Mr. Dolliver at once when he 
comes in," said Page. "Or, better, if he has time, 
ask him to step over here a moment. Say that Mrs. 
Dolliver would like to see him." Then he called 
up Franklin Cole. "Hello, Cole! This is Dolliver. 
How well do you know Horace Manning?" 

"Horace Manning? Don't know him at all," was 
the reply. 

"You don't know him at all!" 

"No. Why?" 

"We sat next a man out at the aviation-field 
yesterday who said he was Horace Manning, that 
he knew you very well, and that you had told him 
all about the kidnapping affair. He called me 
* Golden Rule Dolliver,' and hailed me as a friend 
and a brother on your account." 
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"How much did he touch you for?" asked Cole, 
laughing. 

"Not a thing. Yes, by Jove, he did! We 
brought him and his wife back to town." 

"Fll bet you did I" said Cole. "But it wasn't 
Manning.*^ 

"That's the queer part of it. It was Manning. 
Holden came along while we sat there and called 
him by name.*' 

"The deuce he did! And he said he knew me?'* 

"Said he knew you well.'* 

" Well, all I can say is that he must have dreamed 
it. As far as I know, I never saw Manning in my 
Hfe. What does Holden say about it?" 

"I don't know. He isn't in his office now, and 
I've just learned that there's a screw loose some- 
where." 

"Well, I don't understand his use of my name. 
What's the rest of the story ?" 

" I don't know yet, but there are more things about 
it than your part of it that I don't understand." 

A few minutes later Holden came in, and Dolliver 
asked : 

"Who were the people in the box adjoining ours 
yesterday?" 

"The Mannings." 

"It was Manning, then I" 

" I thought you knew them." 

"No; he introduced himself to me out there, but 
he had no card, and — ^well, one or two things have 
occurred since to make that seem rather significant. 
You're sure it was Manning?" 
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"Sure? Of course Tm sure! Fve known Charlie 
Manning all my life. Went to school with him." 






Charlie Manning! Oh — I see!" 

See what?" puzzled Holden, and then he began to 
laugh. "Good Lord, Dolliver, you didn't think he 
was Horace Manning, did you?" 

"I had some reason to think so," was the reply. 
Page was thinking rapidly. 

"Why, he said he was Horace Manning!" cried 
Marjorie. 

"N-no, come to think of It, I don't remember that 
he did, dear," slowly said her husband. "He said 
his name was Manning, and left us to infer the rest 
from his casual allusions to his place in Great Neck 
and his kennels in Westchester, and his camp in the 
Adirondacks — or perhaps your Manning owns all 
these things, too?" 

"Owns nothing!" growled Holden. "He never 
owned any more earth than it takes to make a clay 
pipe, and he generally stole that!" 

Who is he, anyway?" inquired Dolliver. 

Charlie Manning," said Holden, "is the son of a 
minister in my home town. Versatile, clever, fluent 
of speech, as you probably discovered — " 

We did," said Dolliver, dryly. 

He has an inborn repugnance to real work, but 
his imagination is prolific, and he has a facility 
in lying that I have never seen equaled. He'd rather 
put over a good story than make a hundred dollars, 
and he actually makes 'em so plausible that he almost 
believes 'em himself!" 

"What does he do for a living?" 
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"He's done a little of everything requiring talk! 
He has sold books and real estate and wildcat stocks. 
At one time he was connected with an advertising 
agency, and now he's picking up a more or less pre- 
carious subsistence by soliciting life insurance. He 
married a sharp little Irish school-teacher, whom 
I've never met — ^you may have noticed yesterday 
that our relations are not exactly cordial — ^who is 
reported to be as clever and as unscrupulous as he is, 
and I suppose they may be said, in the truest sense, 
to live by their wits. When going's hard they camp 
around in second-class boarding-houses, and when 
they manage somehow to rake in a winning they pose 
as plutocrats and spend it all in high living — ^witness 
their having a box at that show yesterday 1 Charlie 
must have had as much as fifty dollars all at 
once." 

"Then it wasn't his car you damaged yesterday?" 
Marjorie inquired. 

"What's that?" 

" Did your friend Jerrold back his car into another 
one yesterday and put it out of business?" asked 
Page. 

"No! We had no mishap at all. What's the 
story?" 

They told it to him from the beginning. When 
they came to the incident of the damaged car he 
exclaimed : 

"Hold on! I've got it! That's like his infernal 
cheek! I've got the whole thing, by jiminy! and the 
drinks are on me! Were the Mannings in that box 
from the time the show opened ?" 
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"No; they came in very late. Said they'd been 
with some friends, didn't they?" 

Marjorie nodded. 

"That's it! After I met you the first time, down 
in the field, one of the fellows I was with asked 
who you were, and, as they all know Cole, I told that 
kidnapping «tory. I remember now that Manning 
had joined the group for a moment, and of course 
heard the yam. Probably the box next you was 
vacant, and when there was little chance left of 
selling it, it was easy enough for the Mannings to 
bribe an usher to let them use it, incidentally open 
conversation with you, spring the story, and — as I 
said, the drinks — and the dinner — are on me! Mrs. 
Dolliver, may I telephone Mrs. Holden that you are 
dining with us to-night at Rousseau's?'' 



VII 



THE END OF THE BEGINNING 

THE Dollivers were not in their usual buoyant 
spirits. It was the end of one of those days, 
apparently possessed of a devil of mischance, when 
everything had gone wrong. From the moment 
when the maid, already having delayed breakfast 
half an hour, accidentally overturned the cofFee-pot 
and drenched Page with its contents, in consequence 
of which he missed an important appointment at the 
office on a short and particularly crowded day, to 
the instant when a tire burst as they were speeding 
out the Post Road, making them even tardier than 
they would otherwise have been for the Eldridges' 
dinner, each of them had struggled with a series of 
exasperating mishaps. Nor had the tide turned 
even then, for the guests assembled at the Eldridges' 
country house, perhaps depressed by the Dollivers' 
late arrival, were dispirited and dull, aiid the talk 
dragged. 

But not 'even the weariness and dejection following 
a day of adversities and disappointments could 
wholly deaden the Dollivers' response to the clear 
October night, when, shortly before eleven o'clock, 

they set out for New York, their acetylene lamps 
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boring a white tunnel through the darkness ahead and 
disclosing the smooth, deserted road. Page pur- 
posely chose for their return one of the devious and 
roundabout byways that they loved, instead of 
following the more frequented route, but every 
detail of their soothing flight through the night added 
poignancy to his regret for what he must soon tell 
Marjorie. For a little while neither spoke. Then 
he began, dryly: 

"Well? Were you deeply impressed with the 
star guest?" 

"Oh, profoundly! If he's as brilliant as the 
Eldridges say he is, he certainly gave an 'extraor- 
dinary exhibition of self-control to-night!" 

"He was probably hungry," suggested her hus- 
band. 

"My dear! Not after the roast! I sat next him 
and know whereof I speak!" 

"It's also possible that the gentleman was bored. 
I confess I was." 

"Oh, Page, wasn't it dreary! And poor Mrs. 
Eldridge was making such efforts to keep the talk 
up ! I tried and tried to think of something amusing, 
and ended by being even more bromidic than usual. 
But Fve had such an awful day!" 

There are others," he laconically returned. 

But let's not hold the Eldridges* lion responsible 
for the consequences. We weren't emitting many 
sparks ourselves." 

"Oh, I know. It's just that I'm a bad, cross little 

thing!" She laughed and sighed, and tucked a 

penitent hand under his arm. "But you're such a 
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^dear I can't stay cross long, and, anyway, it's all over 



now." 



« 



Yes, it's all over now," he echoed, dully, his 
thoughts reverting again to business. 

"And isn't it good to be off alone with the night, 
and the stars, and each other — and the carl What 
should we ever do without this blessed little car?" 

"We'd hate to give it up now, wouldn't we?" he 
responded, and congratulated himself upon his 
success in assuming what seemed to him a very 
casual tone. 

There was a moment of silence, and then Marjorie 
asked, very quietly: 

"Have we got to give it up, dear? Is that it?" 

This was precisely what had been in his mind, but 
with a vague, masculine idea of shielding her he was 
not willing to admit it so abruptly. 

"Is what it?" he counter-questioned, to gain time. 
"Is that what?" 

"Have we got to give up the car?" 

"Why — I hope not. What put that into your 
head?" 

"I've known ever since you came home from the 
office this afternoon that there was something you 
didn't want me to know. Won't you tell me, dear?" 

"Not to-night, love. We've had troubles enough 
for one day. Let's not dig up any more now. I'll 
tell you all about it to-morrow." 

"I'd so much rather know it now. Page, Don't 
try to spare me," she added, and he knew from her 
tone that she was smiling. "You know I can bear 

almost anything if you'll only let me see it and face 
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it. It's the mysterious, threatening things you try 
to hide that terrify me." 

" Fve already told you that I haven't liked the way 
things have been going since the change," he began, 
after a moment. "Fve thought these new people 
were — well, not quite straight, and now I know it, 
and it's pretty clear to me that I can't stand for the 
things they're going to insist upon." 

"So you've resigned?" 

"Not yet. But — ^I'm afraid I must, dear. Imme- 
diately." He explained briefly what the situation 
was, and how his demand that it be remedied had 
been met, concluding: "And there's only one answer 
for me to make to that. I must resign." 

"Of course you must. Page. I wish you'd done 
it to-day." 

"But do you understand what this may mean, 
Marjorie? I have no other position in prospect, 
and good salaries are not going begging. I may 
have to accept a smaller one than I'm giving up, 
and I may even have trouble in getting any job at 
all for a while — ^perhaps for a long while." 

"But it's the only thing — the only square, honest 
thing to do, isn't it ?" she slowly questioned. 

I'm afraid it is, dearest, under the circumstances." 
Then there's nothing more to be said, is there? 
We'll manage somehow. We always do. And 
whatever we do, we won't grumble." 

"You blessing!" exclaimed her husband, with a 

little break in his voice as he leaned over to kiss her. 

"That's the worst — and the best — of it! You'll 

make most of the sacrifices, and do most of the man- 
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aging, and you^ll never grumble ! I almost think Fd 
feel better about it if you would." 

"Gr-r-r-r!'* growled Marjorie, making a savage 
noise in her throat. "You don't know what I may 
do if Fm aroused.'* Whereupon they both laughed 
a little and settled down in their seats, hand in hand, 
shoulder to shoulder, feeling somehow that the bug- 
bear in their path frowned less portentously. The 
engine purred, and the smooth road flowed beneath 
them, and presently Marjorie spoke again, softly : 
• "Fm sorry I said that about the car, dear. Of 
course we both like it, but we don't need it the least 
bit in the world, you know. We can get along per- 
fectly well without it if — if it seems best." 

" In fact," supplemented Dolliver, " you're quite 
sure that it would be good for you to walk more. 
You feel that you don't get enough exercise and are 
in danger of getting fat, and that it would be better 
for us both to take our outings on a second-hand 
tandem bicycle — ^you dear fraud! Well, we'll hope 
it won't come to thatl In fact, we'll see to it that it 
doesn't." Relieved by his confession, and cheered 
by her sympathy and comprehension, he was already 
beginning to feel that perhaps some of the sacrifices 
he had been planning would not be necessary, and 
that at least they might retain the car. "We may 
have to live in a boarding-house, but we simply 
can't give this up." 

"Oh yes, we can, dear," said sage little Marjorie. 
"There isn't anything — ^not anything at all — that 
we can't give up and still be quite happy, except each 
other. And, anyway, we have had good times witii 
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this little car, haven't we? We'll never lose those, 
whatever happens." 

"WeVe never had anything but good times in it," 
he returned. "Sometimes weVe thought it got us 
into trouble, but as you look back all those things 
add to the flavor of life, don't they? Like curry and 
paprika — a little biting in themselves, but appetizing, 
on the whole." 

"Even that horrid old Curmudgeon?" she ven- 
tured, mischievously. 

Page laughed. "Yes, even the Curmudgeon I 
It took me a long time to see the humor of that 
situation, because losing that order just then was 
serious business. But now when I remember how 
we sympathized with the poor, proud old party we 
thought he was, and how flat I felt the next morning 
when he looked across his desk at me and said, 
*0h, you're young Mr. Dolliver — ^Mr. Golden Rule 
Dolliver' — every time I think of that now I laugh!" 

"Well, I don't!" said his wife, vindictively. "I've 
never forgiven him, and I never shall ! I don't mind 
his calling you Golden Rule Dolliver. I think that's 
rather funny — especially the way it has followed you 
and stuck to you. But how he could look at you and 
talk to you, and then believe for a single instant that 
you'd stoop to a petty trick like that just to get an 
order — why. Page, it's monstrous! Of course it 
shows very clearly the sort of unscrupulous person he 
is himself, or his mind wouldn't work that way — " 

Again Page's laughter rang out, interrupting her 

indignant speech. 

"It shows very clearly that he'd been worked a 
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good many times and had grown wary,*' he told her. 
" But you may remember that weVe been worked a 
few times ourselves, until weVe got so we know 
every avenue — or pretty nearly every avenue of 
approach by the petty grafter who wants the free 
use of a car for a while, and there are certain things 
that even we no longer do. There's our dear friend 
Mrs. Cheever, for example — one of *the snows of 
yesteryear.* ** 

"Poor Mrs. Cheever 1" Marjorie laughed a little 
herself at that memory. "How many funny times 
we had with her! And how systematically she did 
use us and our carP* 

"Until we called a halt," he reminded her. "And 
those kids of Cole's — they worked us to the limit, 
and now we look twice at ragged youngsters before 
we trust *em, you know.'* 

"Oh, but that really was funny!" Marjorie ex- 
claimed. "And so was the time when poor Mrs. 
Whitney thought Fd stolen her purse/* 

"Well, I don't know about that," objected her 
husband, his tone shadowing. "She was a disagree- 
able old dame. She should have seen at a glance 
that you weren't the sort of woman who would — " 

"But, my dear! She didn't know what sort of 
woman I was! How could she? And it did look 
suspicious, you know." Marjorie chuckled reminis- 
cently. "It certainly did look suspicious!" 

"Then when you remember all the other times and 

people — ^all the things that have happened to us — 

you don't wonder that poor old Corbin, with his 

larger fortune and much larger experience — perhaps 
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a little embittered by more disappointments than 
we've had, too — you really don't wonder that he 
keeps a weather-eye out for trickery, do you ?" 

"Yes, I do — ^when he keeps it on you!" retorted 
his wife. "I think he's a distinctly horrid old 
person!" 

Page laughed again, and just then they rounded a 
curve and saw ahead of them a disabled automobile. 
A man worked over the engine, and beside him, 
holding one of the lamps from the car so that he 
might see, stood a woman dressed in black. As the 
Dollivers approached the two turned toward them 
strained, anxious faces. 

"Hullo!" said Page. "Here's trouble. Want 
some help ?" he called, drawing up beside them. 

"This is past help to-night, unless youVe some 
extra parts," replied the other man, who was evidently 
English. "The bally pump's broken, and nothing 
but a new — ^" 

"No, no, there's no time for that!" broke in the 
girl, hurriedly. "We can't wait! Would you — ^" 
She turned the rays of her lamp upon the Dollivers. 
"Oh, madam, you look kind! Would you take us to 
the station at Chetneck? It's the last train to-night 
— ^there's barely time now — ^and we must make it!" 

" Why, of course !" cried DoUiver, heartily. "Jump 
in ! But your car — ?" 

"Safe enough here. We can send back for it from 
the garage near the station," said the man, hastily 
transferring a suit-case from one car to the other. 

"We were going to leave it there, anyway, until 
we got back," added the girl, as she stepped into 
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the tonneau. "Quick, Tim! There's only just 
time." 

"Quite ready, sirT' Tim heaved another suit- 
case into the car and sprang in after it. "We've 
got to make four miles in about six minutes. Can 
you do it?" 

"Sure, we'll do it!" returned DoUiver, and the car 
leaped forward with a jerk. "Unless something 
breaks," he added, remembering the many mishaps 
of the day. 

"Even if we miss it there's still the trolley," Mar- 
jorie suggested. "There's an all-night service, isn't 
there ? You can get into town that way, if we miss 
the train." 

"No, madam— not in time," the girl replied. 
"You see, our mother's sick — dying, they say — in 
Washington, and we're trying to catch the last train 
from New York. The tram's too slow. Oh, we 
must make it!" 

"We'll do it — ^if nothing breaks," called Dolliver, 
as he bent over the wheel, peering ahead. 

"What about your car?" asked Marjorie, a 
moment later. "You won't have time to go to the 
garage. Shall we tell them to send out for it?" 

"No, madam, don't trouble," said the man. 
"We'll telegraph back, thank you." 

"No trouble at all," Mrs. Dolliver pleasantly 
assured him, "and the sooner that car is brought in, 
the better. Do they know you at the garage?" 

"Oh yes, madam! Everybody about here knows 

us. We've a little farm up the road a bit." 

" A farm ? Are you farming people ? I thought — " 
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Marjorie stopped short, realizing that they might 
not care to be told what she herself had just con- 
sciously recognized, that theirs was the manner of 
well-trained servants. "I should have said that 
you came from the city," she finished, lamely. 

"So we do, madam, in a way of speaking," the 
young woman explained. "We've mostly worked 
in cities, but the country's always best, isn't it? 
So we saved up — my brother Tim, here, and me — 
and got this bit of a farm." 

"Poultry farm," interpolated Tim. "That's the 
reason we've the car, you see." 

"Tim bought it at a bargain, second-hand, for 
delivering the eggs and poultry. We supply nearly 
every one about here, madam." 

"And your name?" 

"The name's Cooper, madam." 

"Then don't worry about your car. Cooper. 
We'll have it brought in to-night." 

"Thank you, madam." 

They were in the outskirts of the little town when 
they heard a long whistle, and Tim exclaimed : 

" That's the train ! It's no use, sir ! We've missed 
itl" 

"No, we haven't! Not yet!" DoUiver shouted, 

above the steady honking of the horn. A dog 

or two barked, once they shot past another car, and 

later a man yelled at them from the sidewalk. 

You'll get held up for speeding," warned Cooper. 

We'll get you off first!" They swung around 

a comer and saw the train pulling into the station, 

two blocks away. "Be ready to jump!" 
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Marjorie had barely time to express her hope that 
they would find their mother better and the girl to 
gasp her thanks when the automobile stopped at the 
platform and three people leaped out of it. The 
train had already started when Dolliver pushed the 
suit-case he carried up beside the panting couple 
on the steps of the last coach, and stepped back, 
waving his cap and calling, "Good-by ! Good luck!" 
and the brother and sister were safely oflF for the 
city. 

"Well, by Jinks, that's one thing that didn't go 
wrong to-day, anyhow," he remarked, as he rejoined 
Marjorie, "and for once nothing happened. And 
here comes the angel of retribution, hot-foot," he 
added, as a motor-cycle whizzed into view upon the 
road they had just traversed. "I wonder whether 
we shall be haled into a night court or merely writ 
down in the judgment-book? One thing's reason- 
ably certain, and that's a fat fine — but, on the whole, 
it was worth it." 

To their surprise, however, the man on the motor- 
cycle flung himself from his vehicle and passed them 
with only a cursory glance and in much haste. 

"Oh, vurry well!" Dolliver humorously regarded 
his retreating back. " If you don't even scent your 
quarry when you hold it in your hand, so to speak, 
far be it from me to call attention to its succulence!" 

"Perhaps he isn't a policeman at all," Marjorie 
suggested. **He may be just a plain, ordinary 



citizen." 



In that case, he's a menace to life and property. 

Nothing short of serving the majesty of the law 
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can justify the use of one of those infernal things," 
declaimed Page, eying the bicycle with exaggerated 
disfavor. "You can overtake motor-hogs with 'em, 
so I suppose there's reason for their existence in the 
hands of the police, but the man who deliberately 
inflicts one of those popping devils upon the com- 
munity without the extenuating excuse of imperative 
official business is a public nuisance and ought to be 
dealt with accordingly/' 

"Oh, well, let him live this time," recommended 
his wife. The success of their effort to relieve at 
least a part of the distress of their whilom passengers 
had dispelled for the moment the last shadow of 
their own anxieties, and both were in high spirits. 
"He's young, and life is probably sweet to him, and 
we've other fish to fry just now." 

"Right you are! A DoUiver to the rescue! That 
must be the garage they meant, in the next block." 

As Page stopped the car before the place they 
sought they heard shouts up the street, and presently 
a man came into view, running heavily. 

Hey, there, you!" he called, and Page remarked: 
Ah! Justice lags a little, being but poorly ca- 
parisoned in these parts, but overtakes us in the 
end." 

"I should say we had come to meet it," she 
suggested. 

"The way of life. We move in circles." 

"But in spirals, ascending," she supplemented. 

"Possibly. But we never ascend quite enough 

to escape our beginnings," he reminded her. "At 

every step we find ourselves confronted by the past." 
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To which she retorted: "Of course! It serves to 
mount by/' 

" I applaud your sentiments. They're neat, if not 
novel. And it will be interesting to see how far you 
can climb on this particular fragment of our imme- 
diate past/' he observed, nodding toward the run- 
ning man, just then coming into the radius of light 
from the electric sign over the garage. 

"You're the crazy fools that come tearin' down 
here a minute ago, ain't ye?" this person panted, 
peering at the car. "Yes, o' course ye be!" 

"Well, if we are, your characterization of us isn't 
so flattering that we care to admit it," said Page, 
smiling. 

"Ye don't have to admit it," testily returned the 
other. "I'll admit it fer ye. I seen ye, all right! 
What in Tophet d'ye mean by whoopin' through a 
town like that.^ Ain't got no consideration at all 
for other folks, have ye? Well, we'll learn ye that 
ye don't own quite ,all the earth yet, even if ye do 
run an automobile! Why didn't ye stop when I 
yelled at ye ?" 

"Oh, was it you who called to us?" Dolliver's 
tone was pleasantly conversational, and he still 
smiled. 

"Yes, it was, and mebbe ye won't find it so 
darned funny by the time I'm done with ye! Why 
didn't ye stop?" 

"Why should we? Are you an oflicer?" 

"Well, what d'ye s'pose I been chasin' ye seven 
blocks fer, if 'twa'n't to arrest ye? Think I run 
all that ways jest to make yer acquaintance?" 
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"Fm sorry you had to do that." Page spoke with 
a certain soothing deference. "You see, it was this 
way. We came on some neighbors of yours tinker- 
ing at a broken-down car, about four miles back here, 
and when they told us they were trying to make 
this train in order to get to their dying mother in 
Washington by to-morrow morning, we picked them 
up and rushed them through. I suppose we did 
come through your town at a pretty Uvcly cUp, but 
we had only two minutes in which to make the 
train, and we took a chance." 

"Ye took a chance, all right. Who d'ye say they 
was?" 

"The Coopers. Tim Cooper and his sister." 

"Who 're they?" 

"Why, you must know Tim Cooper." DoUiver 
spoke confidently. " He's the Englishman who 
has a poultry farm up the road a bit. He said 
everybody knew him." 

"He did, did he? Well, I never heard of him, an' 
I know everybody within fifteen mile o' this place. 
If ye can't frame up a better one than that ye'd 
better quit. Now, you dry up and come along — 
Hullo!" he interrupted himself, as the sound of the 
motor-cycle was heard from the direction of the 
station. "That must be Ed Rawson now. I won- 
dered where he was. This is his job, by rights. 
He's a bicycle policeman. I'm the constable. 
Hey, there 1 Ed!" He waved his arm and shouted 
to the approaching policeman, who had already 
swerved in toward the halted automobile, however. 

Two or three men, attracted by the sound of 
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voices, came out of the garage and stood near the 
car. 

"Hello, John! You got 'em? Good workl" the 
second officer exclaimed, jumping ofF his machine. 
"The other two got away on that train, but I think 
we'll catch *em at Port Ryerson, I got Jennings on 
the wire, an' he's layin' for 'emJ 
Layin' fer who?" 
The other two. Have you searched *em yet?^ 

"Searched who?" repeated the one called John, 
in bewilderment. "What fer?" 

Rawson turned and stared at him. **Say, what 
do you think you pinched these people for, any- 
how?" he demanded. 

"Fer speedin', o' course, same's you would if you'd 
'a' been on yer job. Where was ye?" acrimoniously 
returned the other. "They come skootin' through 
town about four mile a minute—" 

"I bet they did! An' you never noticed who was 
with 'em, did you?" 

"There was only one car, an' this is it," stated the 
constable, with dignity, " but there was four of 'em 
in it then." 

"Sure there was! An' the other two was that 
swell English valet o' Farwell's and the parlor-maid, 
makin' their get-away with most o' Mis' Farwell's 
jewelry and a lot more stuff." 

"What's that?" sharply questioned Dolliver, above 
the exclamations of the other men. 

"That's what!" returned Rawson, with enjoyment. 
"An' it ain't no good your pretendin' surprise an' aston- 
ishment, my young friend, 'cause we've got you cold I" 
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"But — but surely you don't — you can't think 
that we — '* Marjorie indignantly began, but the 
young man interrupted her: 

"Think nothinM I tell you we knowl Hobbs, 
the station agent, saw you rush them two up to 
the train, and hustle 'em and two suit-cases onto 
the back platform — ^an' he said that last suit-case 
was about all you could swing, too," he added, to 
DoUiver. 

"That's right," Page admitted, "but it never 
occurred to me that there was anything crooked 
about it. You see, we came upon that couple — " 

"Oh, ho!" the constable cut in. "That's the 
meanin' o' the flimflam game ye was tryin* to work 
off on me, is it?" He turned to his fellow-townsmen. 
"He was tellin' me a fairy story 'bout some folks 
that he said had a chicken farm up the road a ways — 
's if I didn't know every farm fer fifteen mile 'round ! 
He said they had to ketch this train to git to their 
dyin' mother. Heh!" 

"That's what they told me," said DoUiver, "and 
I had no reason then to doubt it." 

"Uh-huh," good-naturedly responded the police- 
man. "Well, you tell that to the judge when the 
time comes, an' see what he thinks about it. Just 
now it's gettin' late, an' I've got other work to do, 
helpin' to locate your friends, so we'll just move 
along an' arrange about your lodgin's for the night." 

Marjorie gasped, and her husband laid a warm, 

quiet hand upon hers, while he reasoned persuasively 

with their captors. 

"Now, look here, gentlemen," he said, "this is all 
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a mistake. Those people may have been thieves, 
but if they were we didn't know it. My name is 
DoUiver, and Fm connected with James B. Lake & 
Co. My wife and I have been dining with the 
Eldridges, out beyond Greenwich — " 

"Greenwich! Then how'd you come to be 'way 
over on the road to FarwelFs?" quickly asked 
Rawson. 

"Because we like that road. It's a little longer, 
but—" 

"Yes, I guess 'tis a * little longer'!" jeered the 
constable. "It's jest about all the way 'round 
Robin Hood's barn. That's a likely story, ain't it? 
Comin' from Greenwich ! Heh !" 

"Nevertheless, I repeat" — DoUiver was control- 
ling his temper with difficulty — "we have been 
dining with Mr. and Mrs. Thomas K. Eldridge, out 
beyond Greenwich. If you'll call him up by tele- 
phone he'll corroborate this. About four miles back, 
as I havefalready told you, we found this couple 
beside a disabled car. They seemed to be in great 
distress, and naturally, with only six minutes in 
which to make the train, we didn't stop to question 
their story. We picked them up and rushed them 
through, as anybody else would have done under 
the circumstances." 

"That's right, too," commented a man from the 
garage. "Sounds straight enough." 

"Yes, it sounds straight," conceded Rawson, "but 

it ain't no alibi. The fact remains that they did 

help them two thieves get away." 

"How do you know we did?" Dolliver decided 
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to carry the war into Africa. **How do you know 
they were thieves ? How do you know they weren't 
just what they said they were? Where did you get 
your information?" 

"Oh, I got my information straight, all right! 
Don't you worry about that! I happened to be in 
the telephone office — " 

"Oh, ye did! Jest happened to be there! Heh!'* 
snorted the constable, and all the other men laughed. 
"That makes two that wasn't on their jobs about then !'* 

"Yep. You an' me, John." Rawson spoke with 
a dry little drawl. "I just happened in there, and 
they told me Mr. Farwell 'd been tryin' for ten 
minutes to get John Ketchum on the 'phone. O' 
course he wouldn't know that you just happened to 
be down at Otto's beer saloon playin' politics, John. 
He thought you'd be home on your job." Again 
the men laughed. "They said his house had been 
robbed, an' the valet an' parlor-maid was missin', 
an' there was automobile tracks leadin' this way, an' 
he thought they was headin' for this train an' wanted 
'em stopped. So I lit out for the stadon, an' Hobbs 
told me what he just seen, an' after I give him the 
message for Jennings I chased along after these 
people — ^" 

"An' they'd *a' been out o' sight an' sound long 
'fore you got 'round to 'em if I hadn't 'a' nabbed 'em 
while you an' Hobbs was powwowin' down there 
at the station," put in Ketchum. "I don't talk so 
much as some folks, mebbe, but when it comes to 
bein' right on the job, I guess I gin'ally git there, all 
right!" 
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"Yes, I believe you was holdin' *em up for speedin', 
wasn't you, John?" mildly inquired the policeman. 

"That's a good enough charge to hold 'em on 
until we c'd prove something else," was the stout 
reply. 

"Oh, John's hot stuff, all right," contributed one 
of the men. "He don't need no motor-cycle. He 
just goes after speed-breakers afoot, and they fly 
into his hand." 

At this there was more laughter, and DoUiver 
seized what seemed an auspicious moment. 

"The gentleman's right," he said. "It's clear 
that you're both very alert and efficient officers, but 
I'm afraid neither of you would have caught us if 
we hadn't voluntarily stopped at this garage to de- 
liver a message for these people whom you say are 
thieves. And we'd hardly have done that if we'd 
been their confederates, should we?" 

"What was the message?" asked the man in 
charge of the garage. 

"They wanted you to send out and get their car." 

"They did, eh? Didn't happen to mention their 
names, did they?" 

"Yes, the man said his name was Tim Cooper, 
and that everybody around here knew him." 

"Never heard of him. Any of you fellers ever 
hear of anybody around here named Cooper?" 

A negative murmur ran through the group. 

"There! You see?" Rawson took up his busi- 
ness again. "It sounds straight, but it don't hold 
water, an' we're wastin' time — ^" 

"Man alive, I'm not saying that there are any 
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such people in this neighborhood!" Page exclaimed. 
"Tm only repeating what they told me and what I 
believed. Fm prepared to give you conclusive proof 
of my own identity and of my integrity, and if there*s 
anything I can do to help you catch those thieves TU 
do it gladly. Here are my cards — ^my letters — " 

** Never mind all that," the policeman interrupted, 
not uncivilly. "You may be all you say you are, 
but if you were Tim Murphy and Andy Carnegie 
and Teddy Roosevelt all rolled into one I wouldn't 
let you go now until you'd proved it in court. See ?" 

" You wouldn't let him go! Say, who d'ye think's 
makin' this arrest, anyhow?" demanded Ketchum. 

"Well, you ain't, Johnnie," Rawson told him. 
"Get that, right away!" 

"Well, I'd like to know why I ain't!" the other 
began, hotly, but DoUiver intervened. 

"Now, gentlemen, let's all be reasonable about 
this," he suggested. "It's as important to us as it 
is to you that the matter should be cleared up im- 
mediately. We'll go with you, cheerfully, to the 
police station or to any other place you may prefer, 
while you satisfy yourselves fully as to my identity. 
But let's not have any more talk of arrest, please. 
All this misunderstanding is rather frightening my 
wife." 

"Misunderstanding?" Marjorie, who was trem- 
bling violently, tried to keep her voice steady, but 
it shook in spite of her effort. " Is that it ? Haven't 
we been arrested ?" 

"No, dear, there hasn't been any formal arrest 

yet, and I hope — " 
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"There hain't? Well, there is now!" the con- 
stable cried, shrilly. "Ye' re under arrest, both o' 
ye! Understand? I place ye both under arrest — 
an' I guess that '11 hold ye for a while, Ed Rawson !" 
he added, vindictively. "Comin' an' snatchin' a 
man's prisoners right out of his hand !" 

"Prisoners! Oh, Page! What — ^what's going to 
happen ?" Marjorie shrank against her husband, and 
he put his arm around her. "What are they going 
to do to us?" 

"Steady, girlie! They're not going to do any- 
thing to us. We'll get this straightened out pres- 
ently. Don't worry. But I'm sorry you chose to 
take that action, Mr. Ketchum," he added. 

"Yes, I guess ye be," returned that individual, 
with satisfaction, "an' ye'U be sorrier 'fore we're 
done with ye." 

"Possibly." DoUiver was rather grim. "But I 
shall not be as sorry as you will. Just remember 
that, Mr. Ketchum. However, it's done now, and 
we 're wasting time. Let's move along to the nearest 
police station and get the formalities over." 

"I guess ye'U find the formalities putty bindin' in 
your case, young man," prophesied the constable, 
climbing into the tonneau. "Ye may think ye're 
a putty slick proposition, an' I ain't denyin' ye tell 
a smooth story, but I seen your sort 'fore you was 
born, an' 'twouldn't s'prise me none to learn ye was 
wuth ketchin'. I guess mebbe they're lookin' fer 
ye in more'n one place. Ye needn't wait 'round no 
longer, Ed. I'll look after this, an' ye can get back 
to yer own job o' policin' the highways." 
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"All right," drawled the police officer. "Vl\ just 
jog along behind an' see you don't let 'em get away 
from you again, John." 

"Hehl It's putty plain to be seen why there ain't 
no more arrests fer speedin' through this town," the 
elder man acridly informed the grinning bystand- 
ers. " 'Tween superintendin' the telephone office an' 
butrin' into other folks' business Ed Rawson hain't 
got no time left fer his regular job. There's a car 
now," he added, as a persistent honking was heard 
in the town, " that I bet's runnin' fifty mile an hour, 
but o' course there hain't nobody 'round to hinder 
'em, an' like's not they'll kill somebody." At that 
instant the lights of a rapidly approaching car came 
into view from the main street of the town, and he 
exclaimed: "Look a' there! What 'd I tell ye! 
Fifty mile an hour if it's a foot!" 

"Ne' mind, John, it's hummin' right along toward 
you, same's this one did," remarked one of the men. 
"He's got 'em tamed so's they run to eat out of his 
hand, old John has!" 

The other car, which contained two men, one of 
whom was muffled to the ears in an overcoat and 
had a cap pulled down over his eyesy slowed abruptly, 
almost abreast of the DoUivers, and the driver, who 
was young and bareheaded and wore a light over- 
coat open over his evening dress, called, in an excited 
tone : 

"That you, Rawson?" 

"Gee, that's F^arwell himself! Go on an' arrest 
him for speedin', John! Why don't you?" urged the 
man who had spoken before, in an amused undertone. 
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Meanwhile, Rawson answered: "Yep. It's me, 
all right, Mr. Farwell." 

"Have you got 'em?" The young man jumped 
out almost before his car had stopped, and joined 
Rawson. "Are these the people?" 

Apparently the appearance of the DoUivers sur- 
prised him, for he paused, looking sharply at them, 
but before Page could speak — ^indeed, before the 
other man had ceased speaking — Ketchum hastily 
asserted : 

"I jest arrested two of 'em, Mr. Farwell. The 
other two got away, because Ed Rawson — ^" 

" But the stuff! Have you got that ?" 

"Not yet," Rawson answered, rapidly. "Your 
people got away with two suit-cases — " 

"Yes, yes, I know! Hobbs told me all that over 
the 'phone, but he said you'd caught some of the 
gang — said he saw you from the station — " 

"Yes, as I was tellin' ye," the constable eagerly 
cut in again, "Ed Rawson was too busy foolin' 
'round that new telephone girl to stop 'em as they 
come through town, an' I didn't have no motor-cycle 
to chase 'em with, but I run 'bout half a mile an' 
caught these two as they was comin' back. I'm jest 
takin' 'em up to the station-house now to search 'em, 
an' I shouldn't wonder — " 

"Now, just a moment, gentlemen, if you please." 
DoUiver stepped out of his car, speaking with an 
accent that commanded instant attention, and ap- 
proached Farwell, at the same time unbuttoning 
his coat and disclosing his own evening dress. "Mr. 
Farwell, I take it from what I have heard that my 
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wife and I have unwittingly been the means of help- 
ing the thieves off with your property, for which Fm 
exceedingly sorry. I'll do anything in my power to 
help discover and convict them. But we had no 
idea at the time that they were not just what they 
said they were — ^farming people of the neighborhood. 
We found them beside a broken-down car — '* 

"Yes, one of my cars," said Farwell. 

"Well, we couldn't know that, either. My name 
is DoUiver — there's my card — " 

"Ah, yes, young Mr. DoUiver — Golden Rule DoUi- 
ver! I thought I couldn't be mistaken," said a cool 
voice, and Page looked up, startled, at the man in 
Farwell's car to see, between the high coat collar 
which had been thrown open and the peak of the 
cap now pushed back, the lean, lined, shrewd face 
of Galen Corbin. 

There! What 'd I teU ye!" exulted Ketchum. 
Didn't I say he'd turn out to be some noted 
criminal? That story of his was too smooth to be 
true! I told ye somebody'd reco'nize him!" 

"It's Mr. DoUiver's misfortune that his stories 
frequently seem a little incredible — a lee-tle — too — 
smooth," Corbin said, stepping out of the car, with 
what Page had once described as "that wicked, 
crooked grin of his." "He has slipped on that 
stone before, I think." 

"Nevertheless, Mr. Corbin," the young man re- 
turned, with spirit, "however you may have ques- 
tioned the sincerity of my motives on the occasion 
of our previous meeting — though I assure you they 
were just what we said they were then — ^you will at 
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least be willing, since you remember me, to testify 
to my identity, to the fact that I hold a responsible 
position with James B. Lake & Co., and I hope also 
to the impossibility that my wife and I should be 
accomplices of the persons who have just robbed 
Mr. Farwell's house/' 

"Ye-es," deliberated the old man, with his wry 
smile, "ye-es, I think Fd be willing to go that far. 
In fact, gentlemen, you may accept my assurance 
that Mr. DoUiver's part in this affair, whatever it 
may have been, has been wholly accidental and in no 
sense criminal." 

Marjorie, who had been leaning forward in the 
car with tightly clasped hands, breathlessly watch- 
ing and listening, sank back into her seat with a little 
sob. 

" But you hain't heard the story yet,'' objected the 
constable. "Why, that feller tries to make out he 
was comin' from Greenwich 'way round by Farwell's! 
Jest wait till ye hear — " 

"I don't need to hear it, sir." Corbin suddenly 

took command of the situation and spoke with the 

voice of authority. "I know Mr. DoUiver. My 

name is Corbin — Galen Corbin. I'm the president 

of the D. & G. L Railroad, and Mr. Farwell is my 

son-in-law. Now, just dismiss Mr. DoUiver from 

this case entirely. I'll vouch for him." Dropping 

his decisive tone as abruptly as he had assumed it, 

he turned to Page with his twisted, sardonic smile, 

asking, " Do you think Mrs. DoUiver will consent to 

recognize me ?" ' The other men were as effectually 

excluded as if he had closed a door upon them. 
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Tm sure she'll be glad to, sir!" Page, bare- 
headed, extended his hand to the old man. **But 
may I say first how grateful we are to you for this 
assistance?" 

"You needn't be." The tone was almost curt. 
"Mrs. DoUiver, I once did you and your husband an 
injustice." 

"Yes, you did, Mr. Corbin," she frankly replied, 
between laughter and tears, "but youVe certainly 
atoned for it now." 

"I should be glad to think so. Tm not sure one 
ever atones for an injustice. About the best one can 
do is to confess one's error and avoid repeating it. 
I've been intending to confess this one ever since I 
was convicted of it in my own mind." 

"When was that, sir?" Page asked, laughing. 

"When one of my son's friends entertained me the 
other night with some stories he'd heard about you 
at the club. He said they called you Golden Rule 
DoUiver." 

"They do. But that isn't entirely my fault. You 
began it." 

"I thought that was my tag." Corbin glanced at 
him with a dry gleam. "I've been meaning to look 
you up and claim it. It's not the first mistake that 
has turned out to be a discovery. Not that this is 
any credit to me. I blundered. But people of your 
disposition, as I said to you once before, I think, 
are rare. I wish they weren't. I've been making 
some inquiries about you, and I wish there were 
more men of your sort. I've got a place for one 
right now if I could only find him." 
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"Do you mean that, sir?*' DoUiver caught at 
the opportunity. "Because Fm looking for a 
position. Fm going to resign the one I hold to- 
morrow.'* 

For a moment the old man scrutinized him. Then 
he asked: 

"How*d you like to be purchasing agent for my 
road?" 

"I think Fd like it very much, sir/' 

"All right. Come in at eleven to-morrow, and 
we'll talk it over. What's this?" 
' "This" was the station agent, who ran up from the 
station to say that the thieves had either managed 
to escape from the train or else had assumed suc- 
cessful disguises and transferred their booty to con- 
federates, as no trace of them had been found. 
"They want a more complete description of them 
sent down the line," he panted, in conclusion. 

"They'll never get them, if they failed at Port 
Ryerson," said Farwell. "They're a clever pair 
of devils, and the only chance was to catch them 
before they got their second wind. However—! 
Mr. DoUiver, you saw them last. Will you drive 
down to the station and help us make up that 
description ?" 

"I'd be glad to, if I may," said Page, "but — I 
think we're still under arrest, aren't we?" 

"Under arrest!" exclaimed Farwell. 

His father-in-law demanded, "What for?" 

"Only fer speedin', Mr. Corbin," the constable 
hastened to assure him. "Ye see, they was goin' a 
leetle mite too fast — " 
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**ril plead guilty to that/* DoUiver interposed, 
as Farwell made an impatient gesture. **We did 
shatter the speed limit." 

"An' as Ed, here, was busy, I stopped 'em fer 
him," concluded the constable, regarding Farwell 
with the eyes of an anxious dog. 

"Oh, well, forget it!" recommended that gentle- 
man. 

"I can't do that, Mr. Farwell. An arrest's an 
arrest." 

"All right. Take the number of his car — and my 
card." Corbin spoke with brisk impatience. "I'll 
be responsible for his appearance when you want 
him. He's in my employ now. Go on, DoUiver. 
Start your engine. It's all right." 

"Oh, dearest, what a beautiful ending to an awful 
day!" sighed Marjorie, when they started at last 
through the crisp, starry night for home. "And 
isn't it funny about Mr. Corbin ?" 

"Not so much of a curmudgeon now?" smiled 
Page. 

"Yes, but he is! That's the queer part of it. 
He's decidedly curmudgeony, and yet in spite of it 
all he's as interesting and human and — ^well, likable 
— as he can be, when you know how to take him." 
Do you know, Marjoricums," said DoUiver, 

I've a notion that most people are like that — ^when 
you know how to take 'em." 






THE END 
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